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Designed for tomorrou 





here today! Relaxed riding on new-type concrete 


“For my money, this new-type, sound-conditioned 





concrete gives the sweetest ride yet!”’ 
Says BOB CROSBY, popular MC of TV, bandleader and singer 





Concrete gains strength year by year 
20% in 5 years. Crushing tests prove only 
concrete gives this durability ‘‘bonus’’. 
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Heat: 


“I’ve driven it—lots of times. The new 
continuous-laid concrete is everything 
they say. Smooth—not a thump to be 
heard. They’re using it on the Interstate 
System now and getting highways de- 
signed for 1975 traffic.”’ 


You’ll be glad highway engineers who 
helped develop new-type concrete plan 
thousands more miles of it. What com- 
fort! Nota thump. Laid without joints, 
it has only tiny, sawed-in cushion 
spaces. You can’t hear or feel them! 
You get a smooth-riding surface that 
freezing or de-icers won’t roughen. Bil- 
lions of minute air bubbles prevent it. 
They’re put into new-type concrete by 


a process called air entrainment. 
And a special granular subbase keeps 
this pavement firm and level. 

New-type concrete has an expected 
life of 50 years and more .. . with up 
to 60% lower maintenance costs than 
for asphalt. Only concrete can be ac- 
curately engineered to future traffic 
loads. Yet its initial cost is moderate. 

Add safety —a grainy surface for de- 
pendable skid resistance, wet or dry 
... light color for night visibility far 
better than on dark surfaces. 

Over 90% of America’s most heavily 
traveled roads have been built of con- 
crete. For the 41,000-mile Interstate 
System to link 209 major cities, con- 
crete is the preferred pavement. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


























Q. Western Electric makes 

Bell telephones—so why 

are they the prime contractor 
for the U.S. Army’s 

NIKE guided missile system? 





A. Basically it is “know-how’; that is, 
knowing how to meld research 
with production so they work 
like a single operation. This 
goes on daily in our Bell System 
work and when Uncle Sam 

asks us to take on a job 

that needs this “know-how” 

we are ready to go. 








We and our teammates on the 

Army’s NIKE project — Douglas | 
Aircraft, Bell Laboratories and | 
hundreds of sub-contractors — are 
proud that NIKE is operational 
around United States cities, 

has been for over 4 years. 

We can report, too, that major 
improvements are on the way to 
make NIKE even better. 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 


Congress has 18 tax cut plans to consider ; business indica- 
tors compared; how government spending affects economy 


10 Letters from businessmen 


What farms need is outlined by farm management con- 
sultant; insurance man speaks mind on internal financing 


14 WHAT LABOR WANTS: Business control 


This plan is being soft-pedaled now, but union leaders who 
support it seem to be trying to sneak it in the back door 


23 TRENDS: The state of the nation 
A 10,000 mile plane tour shows why the United States is 
far too diverse for control by strong central government 


27 TRENDS: Washington mood 


Politics along the Potomac finds the Republicans fearing 
they’ll lose more in elections than Democrats hope to win 


31 Boom can come before you know it 
Examination of these economic factors shows how unfore- 
seen patterns developed; what to do to avoid repetition 


34 How to avoid managers’ 7 deadly sins 
Here’s a revealing analysis of fundamental human faults 
in business. Are weaknesses blocking your progress? 


36 Tax squeeze chokes progress 
Interview with du Pont’s Crawford H. Greenewalt shows 
why reduction is needed for future capital, top managers 


38 Writing skills cut management waste 


You’ll have more time to manage if you follow these basic 
suggestions to improve writing skills in letters and memos 
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The case for federal reclamation 


Utah’s Governor George D. Clyde writes his viewpoint on 
value of spending federal taxes for regional development 


HOW’S BUSINESS: Today’s outlook 


Here are the prospects for labor legislation this session; 
factors obscuring a clear picture for distribution trades 


Conformity can stimulate ideas 


Consideration of these five principles will help you pre- 
serve teamwork without stifling the creative individual 


You can gauge customers’ wants 


Clarification of motivation research explains techniques 
and applications, tells how a company can put it to work 


Help your brain work for you 


Top psychologist sheds new light on thinking process and 
casts doubts on some popular concepts; new mental mileage 


Farm show-down taking shape 


Two conflicting philosophies about the source of farmers’ 
income will be issue before Congress. Here is the outlook 


Managers polish skills by teaching 


Executives increase their abilities and spread training to 
others under plan developed by businessmen and educators 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: How to cut costs 


An old subject made timely by the business contraction is 
discussed; expert tells best ways to handle those new ideas 


Here’s road to security 


National security is built on personal security—better 
achieved when a nation encourages individual responsibility 
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for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the post office at 
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American business buys more 


Whatever your business .. . there’s a 
New Ford 139-hp Six. = 
Now with up to10% Ford truck for your special needs 


greater fuel economy. 
Official registrations for 1957 show that American 
business buys more Ford trucks than any other make. 
There are many reasons for this popularity. 





To begin with, Ford offers a complete line of over 
360 truck models, ranging from pickups to mighty 
Extra Heavy Duty tandems. And there are Ford 
Dealers almost everywhere, ready to help you select 
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V-8 with 186 hp. Bigger ready with modern service facilities, trained mechanics deliver 


and low-priced Ford parts to keep your trucks on the 7400-Ib 


cubic inch displacement . ; 
job, earning for you. 


for greater pep and power. 
Ford trucks are your best buy, too! Ford’s initial 

costs are low and resale value is traditionally high. 

Only Ford offers the economy of Short Stroke power EC 

in all engines, Six or V-8. And rugged chassis design 

means these new ’58s are built to last. All this plus 

im & the proven fact that Ford trucks last longer adds up 

ad to America’s No. 1 truck value. 








See your local Ford Dealer right away for the 
latest in ’58 trucks or the best in A-1 used trucks. 
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Ford’s F-250 Styleside pickup is well F-600 with van body is standout per- 
suited for fast, economical bulky-load former for straight truck service. No 
delivery. Over 70-cu. ft. capacity; other two-tonner is so well built for 


| 7400-lb GVW. Choice of V-8 or Six. proven longer life. 
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FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 








P-350 Parcel Delivery chassis with 
104- and 122-in. wheelbases for 7- to 
1114-ft. bodies with maximum load- 
space in stop-and-go service. 


... LESS TO OWN 
»..- LESS TO RUN 
... LAST LONGER, TOO! 




















‘“‘where’d the river go?"’ 


Last year... a torrent. Today, a trickle. 


Throughout America, rivers are running sluggishly, water tables 
lowering. Communities once rich in water are now poor. 
Meanwhile, people, industry and agriculture call for more water, 
not less. Water officials are worried. You, as an intelligent 
American, should be. Unless wise and farsighted action is taken 
now, even more serious shortages lie ahead. 





WHEN THIS OAK 
GROWS OLD... 


. the cast iron pipe laid today will still 
Help protect your precious water supply. be young. Throughout America cast iron 
1. Encourage future water planning. wanes ent gm ante o Sundud and 

more years old are still serving. This 
dependability and long life make cast 


iron pipe AMERICA’S NO. 1 TAX SAVER. 


2. Support realistic water rates and water supply bond issues. 
3. Conserve water where you can. 


Without water, what have you? 


Tae PIROK 


CAST IRON PIPE — 


1 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION suite 3440, PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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p> CONFUSION--THAT'S WORD to describe 
what's going on in Washington. 

It's a race between political groups 
to grab credit for any economic upturn 
that may come before elections. 

If upturn doesn't come, tactics will 
Switch to placing blame. 

That's politics at work. 


pYOU MIGHT DO as the Russians do. 
Russian economist in Washington who 
keeps track of U.S. business conditions, 
reports to MoScow, Says: 
"I look at who comments--if he's a 
politician, I ignore his remarks." 


WATCH NEW EMPLOYMENT data out about 
llth of this month=--could trigger new 
public policy. 

Pressure for antislump action will 
surge to new peak if jobless total 
mounts again=--beyond point expected. 

Figures will show official count as 
of early March, updating current data 
gathered in early February. 

Outlook: Jobless total up again, but 
look also for number working to riSe. 


EMPLOYMENT FIGURES can be tricky. 

Consider these facts: 

Unemployment in latest count rose by 
679,000 but number actually at work fell 
off only 250,000. 

Why? More people joining work force, 
some with jobs, some without. 

Example: 64,000 more people in 14-18 
age group were at work in February than 
in January. Yet unemployment in this 
age group also rose-=-by 55,000. 

Number jobless age 70 and older rose 
by 3,000 while number of old folks with 
jobs also went up--by 68,000. 


pYOU GET ONE SLANT on business condi- 
tions in Washington, another view 
when you travel around the nation. 

In capital, there's tendency to view 
with alarm, to look at economy's dark 
side. 

This is particularly true of union 
organizations and congressmen repre- 
senting districts where unemployment 
has risen. 

Big talk about pump-priming projects 
gives congressmen feeling of satis- 
faction, feeling that something is being 
done for folks back home. 


That's Washington picture. 
But when you move about country--to 
Midwest, South, West--you find less 
gloom expressed in many areas. 

Boom's not up to last year, you'll 
hear, but business over all still is 
better than all but one or two years. 

Said one businessman: 

"We wouldn't know much about downturn 
if we didn't hear from Washington." 


TAX CUT PLANS are being kept warm on 
back of congressional Stove. 

You could see action about month from 
now, maybe two. 

As viewed on Capitol Hill at this 
time, action before that's uncertain. 

Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation has new study on alternate 
plans for tax relief for individuals. 

Study shows what each of 18 plans 
would leave consumers to Spend. 


DON'T COUNT on Washington to pull 
U. S. out of business downturn. 

Few people here believe it can. 

You can expect talk from congressmen 
about taking frantic steps. But it's 
mostly talk, mostly politics. 

Fact is: Washington's really afraid 
to start up huge public works programs 
to stimulate economy. 

Reason's this: Big spending programs 
started now would have biggest impact 
later--next year, year after. 

By that time economy may be zooming 
again. 

Greatly stepped up spending piled on 
top of boom's new zoom could be stimu- 
lating economy too much at wrong time, 
adding big dashes of fuel to inflation 
fires. 


DON'T BE SURPRISED if some indicators 
Start making better showing Soon. 

All indicators don't start down 
together, won't turn around together. 

Here's what indicators show: 

Personal income--reached high last 
August, has dropped 1.1 per cent. 

But it*s still up $3.3 billion from 
year ago. 

Consumption--down a fraction from 
1957's third-quarter peak, now about 
3.7 per cent higher than year ago. 

Corporate profits--new data expected 
to show further decline from peak 
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reached at end of '56. Upturn in 
corporate profits--when it comes--will 
Signal new rise in capital investment. 

Spending for plant, equipment reached 
top in third quarter '57. 

Weekly hours worked--average reached 
high in December 1956--is now down 3.7 
per cent from year ago. 

Hourly pay--factory average down a 
penny per hour from 1957's year-end peak. 

Industrial production--slide from 
December '56 peak continues, already 
down about 10 per cent. 

For durables, decline's more than 14 
per cent. 

For nondurables, index is now 4.5 per 
cent below peak reached last August. 

Construction--dollar volume's 3 per 
cent higher than year ago. 

Retail sales--current sales rate 
would use up inventories in 43% days 
compared to 44 days year ago, 46% days 
two years ago. 

Average sales rate now's about equal 
to last year's peak, is 4.3 per cent 
higher than year ago. 


BUSINESS LOWERS its sights on expansion 
plans--interpreted from Washington as 
new Sign of gloom. 

But don't overlook: 1958 expansion 
plans will be exceeded by only two years 
in history. 

It's from peak of more than $37 
billion that decline is occurring. 

Business capacity has been boosted by 
$300 billion investment since war's end. 

Economists explain: 

Now business planners want to see how 
quickly flow of goods will catch up 
with capacity to produce. 

Look at other growth peaks: 

First postwar peak was reached in '48 
with $22 billion expenditure. 

It slipped to $19.3 billion in '49, 
then started up again. 

Second peak was reached in '53 with 
$28.3 billion expenditure. 

In '54 it slipped back to $26.8 
billion, then began new climb. 

Third peak was '57, with more than 
$37 billion spent for growth. 


CONGRESS DARTS from cause to cause. 
Basic consideration for talk, action 

to come will be upcoming elections. 
Here's how mood already has changed: 





Top problem year ago was inflation, 
economy growing too fast. 

Then suddenly America was thrust into 
a science race with Russia. 

Now comes business downturn, economy 
not growing fast enough. 

Programs being called essential for 
Space age race when Congress opened this 
year now are being called essential to 
beat unemployment. 

Fact is, some programs voted down 
last year also are being resurrected. 

Example of changing tempo: 

Shortly after session began, Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson became head of 
new Senate 1l3-man space age committee. 

Meanwhile, American satellites soared 
into orbit, business slump deepened, 
Space age fervor quickly cooled. 

Now Senator Johnson's spearheading his 
party's drive to beat unemployment. 

Space age committee hasn't gotten off 
the ground. 


GOVERNMENT WILL SPEED placement of 
defense contracts. 

This'll mean more business activity 
for some industries. 

But there'll be some delay in full 
economic impact. 

In 1958 government's contracts will 
reach eStimated $23.6 billion--rise 
from $17.8 billion. 

But remember: These are contracts. 
They foreshadow what's to come. 


LOOKING AHEAD, here's how much federal 
road money will pour into economy: 

From $969 million in 1957, program 
will go up to $1.8 billion in 1958. 

Next year it'll zoom again--to $2.4 
billion. 

This'll add equivalent of 1,020 new 
miles of interstate highways this year, 
another 1,970 new miles next year. 

It'll help improve 23,500 miles of 
other roads this year, another 25,000 
miles next year. 

Note: This is money from Washington. 

Total road spending will reach $5.5 
billion in '58, up from $4.8 billion. 


PROMISE TO PLACE more procurement 
contracts in labor surplus areas holds 
little hope of raising country's general 
business level soon. 

Government's effort to do this will 
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run headlong into laws, regulations 

which tie hands of contracting officers. 
Before awarding contracts, Pentagon 

must determine whether placement complies 


with almost endless list of such rules. 


These include-- 

Whether placement provides fair share 
for small business, preserves mobiliza- 
tion potential, encourages subcontract- 
ing, conserves critical materials, uses 
available industrial capacity, develops 
multiple sources, avoids concentration 
of economic power, disperses critical 
production geographically, whether com- 
pany has production capabilities, finan- 
cial responsibility, nondiscrimination 
employment policy, complies with federal 
wage regulations, whether purchase is 
integrated with mobilization plans, com- 
plies with offshore buying laws, com- 
plies with Buy American legislation, 
whether adequate bid time was provided, 
and others--including whether distressed 
area is helped. 


FEDERAL DEBT MANAGERS aren't ready to 
admit publicly, but another boost in 
debt limit may come up before Congress 
adjourns this summer. 

Here's why: 

Newly voted $280 billion ceiling may 
not be high enough. 

Decision on need for bigger increase 
will be made in about three months. 

Debt managers will be watching per- 
sonal income trends, business profit 
trends. 

If pickup isn't clearly in sight, you 
can expect Administration to ask for new 
ceiling boost. 

Since 1941 ceiling has gone up 8 times, 
been lowered only twice. 


AGGRESSIVE SELLING by competition-- 
not business conditions--is blamed by 
president of national trade association 
for some of industry's current problems. 

"Nothing sells itself these days," 
says N. Floyd McGowin, president of 
National Lumber Manufacturers. 

Point is that some industries lacking 
creative selling techniques have gotten 
pasSive and soft, he Says. 

They've remained static while rest of 
economy was booming. 

Now, in downturn, they're feeling 
pinch harder than others. 





Remedy, says Mr. McGowin: 

Sell harder, use more advertising... 
industry-wide sales promotion, emphasize 
economy features of your product--look 
for new markets, new uses of your 
products. 

"It pays to promote," he says. 

"It pays to merchandise. 

"It pays to advertise." 


PLANNING FOR NEXT big economic growth 
period? 

Don't overlook help you can get from: 

1. Trade asSociations in your 
industry. 

2. Your local chamber of commerce. 

Membership in trade groups, local 
chambers will give you access to wide 
range of market research, merchandising 
and management services. This will help 
you pinpoint future markets. 

Item: 5,000 to 6,000 trade associa- 
tions in U. S. engage in marketing ac- 
tivities on behalf of their industries. 

Activities include consumer surveying, 
forecasting of future demand, statisti- 
cal assistance, other things. 

For details on way such services can 
help you, write for “Better Business 
Markets and Sales"--new pamphlet avail- 
able at 50 cents a copy from Association 
Service Department, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


BIN YEARS AHEAD you'll hear more about 
organized industrial parks. 

Stanford Research Institute has new 
Study to be out soon. 

It shows 303 organized industrial dis- 
tricts in U. S., up from 33 in 1940. 

More than a third were created Since 
1955, total of 183 since 1950. 

Trend points to many more in years to 
come. 


TRENDS: Look for upturn in crime rate 
this year. Usually happens after unem- 
ployment rises. 

Don't count on newest Reserve Board 
eaSy-money policy to Speed capital ex- 
penditures much--not soon. 

Prospect for profits sets pace for 
business expansion--not cheaper money. 

Orders for missiles in year ahead 
will go up about 100 times sum spent in 
'47. Total for all missiles from war's 
end through coming year--$23.5 billion. 
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Letters from 
businessmen 


Internal financing 

Referring to the comments 
emanating from Nat Weinberg, the 
Steelworkers Union, the AFL-CIO 
Economic Policy Committee, and 
Senator O’Mahoney accompanying 
the article “Where Money to Expand 
Comes From:” 

I would prefer to think that the 
quoted remarks have their basis in 
shallow understanding, rather than 
venality, but this is purely a matter 
of choice by the individual reader. 
I may say that I cannot believe in 
shallow thinking in this case. 

Have these people extended their 
objection far enough to come to the 
very logical conclusion that “in- 
ternal financing” is the backbone of 
the American family’s progress? 
The head of the family, the bread- 
winner, sells his working talents and 
time for more than his family must 
have in order to exist. 

All that he earns over and above 
his basic living represents “internal 
financing,” with which the family 
betters itself. 

From this excess comes his life 
insurance and all other savings, his 
home, most of his purchasing power, 
etc. To apply the theory that a busi- 
ness has no right to plow profits 
back into its operations is to say that 
no worker has the right to receive 
more than an actual cost-of-living 
wage. 

This is socialist thinking of the 
deepest dye. It is demagogery and 
semantics whose only purpose is to 
rally support to an issue based upon 
a false premise. 

Both industry and the worker are 
selling their services for a bit more 
than the absolute minimum required 
for survival. What’s wrong with 
that? 

AL L. GRAHAM 
State Farm Insurance Companies 


of Bloomington, III. 
San Fernando, Calif. 


What farms need 

Living in the field of agriculture 
year in and year out as we do, I can 
report to you that, dollar wise, ag- 
riculture this year is not as serious 
as it looks. We can expect little 
from the convening Congress, 
(which) will. attempt to spend 
money to make artificial markets, 


the very thing that has brought us 
into the situation we have. 

A large per cent of our farm oper- 
ators, who rent the more than 20,000 
acres of valuable land we manage, 
can and will cope with the situation. 
This does not say that the farm 
problem apparently rests in the 
small farm where lack of volume 
prevents profits. The same principles 
apply to all business. Agriculture 
must bring into action more of the 
factors used in industry and busi- 
ness. 


J. E. JOHNSON 

J. E. Johnson & Son, 

Farm management, consulting, 
Champaign, Ill, 


They apply 

We were impressed, in our read- 
ing of the December issue with 
two articles: “Pinpoint Personnel 
Strength,” and “You Can Get Your 
Ideas Across.” While most of the 
other articles were excellent, these 
two in particular seemed to have di- 
rect applicability in the strengthen- 
ing of our organization, both now 
and in the future. 

We would appreciate your mail- 
ing 12 copies of each. 

GEORGE A. GAUL 


Vice President and Treasurer, 
St. Lawrence Dairy Co., 
Reading, Pa, 


Will it work?... 

The article “Executives Can Sim- 
plify Their Jobs” [February issue] 
contains many thought-provoking 
ideas. As this article applies to man- 
agement in general, so might it 
apply, with modification, to the par- 
ticular functions of management in 
my company. I request permission to 
reprint certain portions of your 
article to be used as supplemental 
material in our Staff Management 
Program. 

E. T. STODGET 
American National Insurance Co., 


Galveston, Tex. 
Permission granted. 


. «= Yes, it will 

Your article “Executives Can 
Simplify Their Jobs” confirms our 
corporate opinion maintained since 
first developing work simplification 
at Texas Instruments. Real dollars 
have been saved and are being saved 
daily by our executive, supervisory 
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The big difference is SPEED 

Railway Express is a complete rail-air-sea 
shipping service that carries your shipment 
safely and swiftly to any of some 23,000 
communities in this country—and, via Rail- 
way Express World Thruway Service, to 
almost any point abroad. 
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The big difference is ECONOMY 

When you specify Railway Express, you can 
be assured of real economy. Railway Express 
picks up and delivers (within REA vehicle 
limits) at no additional charge. And one fixed 
charge is all you pay from point of origin 
to destination. 


‘drums _ a. 
drugs \ 
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way Ito ship 





most anywhere on the map 





.-.- makes The Big Difference 








The big difference is DEPENDABILITY 

Up-to-the-minute equipment and completely 
modern methods of operation, as well as 
specially trained personnel mean direct, 
dependable deliveries. So whatever you're 
shipping...near or far...always depend on 
Railway Express for transportation at its best. 








Planning a plant 
in New Jersey? 


If you are planning to take advantage of New 
Jersey's incomparable advantages for industry, 
The National State Bank of Newark can be 
extremely helpful with its knowledge of the 
opportunities offered in the Newark area. 

Our 18 banking offices and ample resources 
offer you every banking service. And our 

146 years of experience in helping 

New Jersey business grow is at your 

service! A National State 
representative will gladly call, 

if you wish. Write to our 

Business Development Department. 
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NATIONAL STATE BANK te 








OF NEWARK yom wn 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. ue 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation TAS 





makes you mad... 


doesn’t it, when plans you count on suddenly fall apart? Thank 
heaven, most of the time all you lose is your temper. But when im- 
portant business plans fizzle out, you lose MONEY .. . and often 
much more. No wonder so many men in every business and pro- 
fessional field read The Kiplinger Letter faithfully every Monday 
morning .. . no matter what other business reading they may do. 
They depend on it for facts they can trust . . . for the real meaning 
of conditions now and shaping up. . . for a unique kind of money- 
making and money-saving guidance they can get nowhere else. 
Other business news services—public and private—make similar 
claims. But where else can you find proof of value received as ex- 
traordinary as this: 





8 out of 10 Kiplinger Letter subscribers renew 
year after year—many every year for 35 years! 
What’s The Kiplinger Letter got that sets it apart . . . that earns 
such unprecedented loyalty? We suggest you take this opportunity 
to find out .. . use the Letter to plan ahead—make business profits 
and personal earnings better tomorrow than they are today. Here’s 
our special 35th Anniversary Trial Offer: 
THE KIPLINGER LETTER 
13 weeks for only $4 (Reg. $6) 


PLUS a highly significant report on how America’s top business 
leaders view future business prospects—with our compliments. 


Enter my trial sub- THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER 


scription to The Kip- Room 129, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
linger Letter for 13 (1 Check enclosed () Bill me 
weeks at your special 
35th Anniversary rate 
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and production personnel by exam- 
ining their jobs, in which they are 
the experts, and eliminating or im- 
proving the job itself or the details 
involved. 

DONALD L. ALLEN 


Texas Instruments Incorporated 
Dallas, Tex. 


Eight skills 

Congratulations on the excellent 
article “Eight Skills Make a Man- 
ager.”’ Will you please send me 100 
reprints? 

EDWARD J. GREEN 
Executive Assistant to 

the President, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We would like permission to re- 
print “Eight Skills Make a Man- 
ager,” and “You Can Ask Creative 
Questions.” These reprints would be 
part of a supplement to our Manage- 
ment Review, a four-page business 
digest issued twice a month to 
around 800 members of our staff. 

ELEANOR HAINES 
Communications Editor, 


The Port of oe York Authority 
New York, 


® Reprints sent and permission granted. 


Brainpower 


In the February issue there ap- 
pears an article entitled 3rain- 
power Tests Rate Executives.” For 
several years, the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center has been working with 
Dr. Ward C. Halstead in the de- 
velopment and distribution of the 
console for these tests. We have 
four installations to date and more 
are scheduled in the near future. 
We receive a number of inquiries 
about the tests and what they meas- 
ure. It would be very helpful if we 
could send copies of your fine article 
in partial answer to some of the 
questions we receive. We would like 
to have permission to reproduce 
about 1,000 copies for distribution 
this way. 

EDGAR E. SWANSON, 
The University of Chicago, 


Industrial Relations Center, 
Chicago, Ill. 


JR. 


& Permission granted. 


Random numbers 


I am impressed with the potential 
application of the tables of random 
numbers mentioned in ‘‘New Method 
Pre-Tests Ideas” (February issue). 
This would seem to be the answer, 
particularly in small businesses, to 
occasional problems not of sufficient 
import to justify electronic com- 
puter service. Can you suggest liter- 
ature explaining the use of these 
tables ? 

WILLIAM F. GLENNON 
San Jose Paper Box Company, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
®Good source: ‘A Million Random Digits,”’ 
The Rand Corporation. 
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Actually—with Tape-Talk—Friden 


has re-invented the office 
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Functions haven’t changed—only the basic working method. 
In office after office nowadays, you see the flow of paperwork 
being handled automatically by Friden Tape-Talk machines. 
5 P P, 


These machines read and write and calculate with punched = 


paper tape. Applications include invoicing, sales orders, shipment 


manifests, inspection reports, time cards, inventory... < 
riden promises this: In exact proportion to the degree of office Qo 

automation you wish to achieve, Friden Tape-Talk machines will wa 

(1) Eliminate need for manual movements and operator decisions; é : 


(2) Increase work volume output without increasing payroll costs 
or overtime; (3) End errors in data recopying. 

Call your nearby Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California...sales, instruction, service throughout the world. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


---gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 

3-way benefits: 


O 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


@ 
Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident orsickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





A Mutual Company 1c Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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New moves aim at 
business control 


Ultimate goal may be achieved 


through these piecemeal demands 


Is THE Industry Council Plan, un- 
der which major business policies 
would be controlled by labor, man- 
agement and government represent- 
atives, sneaking up on us? 

Union leaders have not said much 
about the old cro industry council 
idea in the recent years of prosperity 
and full employment. With few ex- 
ceptions, they still are not talking 
about IcP as such. 

But Walter Reuther and other 
imaginative leaders seem to view to- 
day’s problems of rising unemploy- 
ment and the Space Age as an oppor- 
tunity to push proposals which bear 
earmarks of the revolutionary indus- 
try council concept the late cio 
President Philip Murray used to 
advocate. (See “c1o Wants Equal 
Voice,” NATION’s BUSINESS, May 
1953.) 

They don’t ask for the whole pack- 
age, which admittedly goes beyond 
the codetermination system forced 
on the coal, steel and iron industries 
of West Germany. They ask for a 
part, or a step in its direction, with 
the expectation, of course, that they 
can expand on it later if they can 
get a start. 

The latest suggestion is made by 
Ralph Helstein, president of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, in 
the current issue of Digest, a quar- 
terly put out by the AFL-cIO In- 
dustrial Union Department, headed 
by Mr. Reuther. 

“T believe deeply that the time has 
come in America when the labor 
movement must assert the princi- 
ple of codetermination,” Mr. Hel- 
stein says. “Representatives of labor 
should sit on policymaking boards of 
the corporation so that we may have 
a voice in decisions affecting pricing 
policies, products to be made, loca- 
tions of plants, and the speed at 


which automation will be _ intro- 
duced.” 

Old-timer John Brophy, Industri- 
al Union Department staff member, 
would not be satisfied with codeter- 
mination. “The European (codeter- 
mination) schemes are too limited in 
program and labor participation to 
satisfy those who support the c1o 
plan,” he wrote in a recent issue of 
the Digest. 

Mr. Brophy is a former coal miner, 
the last man to run against John L. 
Lewis for president of the United 
Mine Workers, more than 30 years 
ago. 

He points out that the objective 
of 1cP is to bring critical business 
decisions “under the democratic di- 
rection of the workers through their 
unions, together with the people as 
a whole through their government.” 
(Under codetermination, the gov- 
ernment does not participate; only 
labor and management, equally. ) 

Under IcP, basic industries would 
be governed by industry councils 
composed of labor, management and 
government representatives. The 
councils would be tied together on 
a national basis by a National Plan- 
ning Board on which would sit rep- 
resentatives of labor, management, 
government, agriculture and con- 
sumers. 

The industry council would con- 
trol all areas of management re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Brophy lists them 
as follows: 

1. Production, investment, 
employment levels. 

2. Rate and nature of mechaniza- 
tion and technological progress. 

3. Setting of minimum wages, 
maximum hours and safety condi- 
tions. 

4. Setting of price ceilings. 

5. Labor —- management relations 


and 
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here’s your Transportation 


A manufacturer may have the finest production facilities available, excellent 
workers and strategic location in relation to markets and materials — but 
these advantages mean little unless his product can be transported to his 
customers quickly and economically. 

That’s why fast, dependable rail transportation is a major factor in choosing 
a new plant site. It’s the one form of mass transportation you can Count on to 
move goods safely and dependably. . . day or night. . . in any weather. 

In The Land of Plenty, where 606 new plants have gone up and 891 estab- 
lished plants were expanded during the past 10 years, dependable rail service 
to and from some of the nation’s greatest markets, as well as to foreign markets 
through the Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads, is provided by the 
Norfolk and Western . . . which has a record for dependability dating back 
120 years. 

If you’re planning for a new plant soon, put it where it can get all the essen- 
tials necessary to grow, plus topnotch rail transportation — in The Land of 
Plenty! N&W plant location specialists, who understand site selection prob- 
lems, are at your service at once. Call on them for accurate, detailed data... 
furnished confidentially and without obligation. 


Write, wire or call— 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer NB-794 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 
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This man 
is a noise-reduction expert 

































It’s his business to install ceilings that make offices quieter and 
better-looking. 

He sees that the job is done quickly (sometimes over a week- 
end) and he sees that it’s done right. And within your budget. 

He’s one of over 100 Gold Bond Acoustical Contractors. He 
chose us because he was convinced there was no better, wider line 
of acoustical materials. We chose him because he is an expert, 
with a proven record in his field. 

If you are considering an acoustical ceiling (and perhaps it’s 
time you did), call the Gold Bond® Acoustical Contractor in your 
area. He’ll be glad to sit down with you, ex- 
amine your needs, and answer your ques- 
tions. Write us for his name, or look in the 
Yellow Pages under “Acoustical Contractors.” 















Find your Gold Bond 
Acoustical Contractor 
in the 






“Yellow Pages” 






NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CONTROLS 


continued 


and corporate public relations, ad- 
vertising and foreign relations. 

6. Corporate policies with respect 
to natural resources, size of plant, 
and plant locations. 

Mr. Brophy would launch Icp 
through congressional revision of 
the 1946 Full Employment Act. 

Mr. Reuther, an early advocate 
of 1cP, seems to be aiming at it in 
several of his proposals. 

He has asked Congress to require 
large corporations to give prior no- 
tice of proposed price increases and 
to justify them at a public hearing 
before a government agency to be 
known as Consumer’s Counsel. 

In current negotiations with auto- 
mobile manufacturers, Mr. Reu- 
ther’s United Automobile Workers 
is asking for a share of so-called 
excess profits for employes and sug- 
gesting an equal share, through re- 
bates, to consumers. 

The UAw is also asking the com- 
panies to set up joint labor-manage- 
ment committees to study levels of 
employment, plant relocation and 
decentralization, and the impact of 
technological change. 

Mr. Reuther’s ideas have been 
described as a new brand of social- 
ism which regards a large corpora- 
tion as a sort of public utility in 
which employes and the public have 
a direct interest, and_ therefore 
should have a voice in its operation 
and share its fruits. 

Another approach, somewhat 
along this line, is being taken by 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, which bargains with major tele- 
phone companies. 

He asked Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell to appoint a 
board of eminent citizens to review 
the union’s wage demands and guide 
the union in paring them if the 
board feels they are too high. In 
this way the union would involve 
both the government and the public 
in its collective bargaining. 

Further, the union plans for the 
first time to take a part in telephone 
rate setting by appearing before, 
and trying to influence appoint- 
ments to, rate-setting agencies. 

This gets the union into prices 
and profits. 

ICP is not just another scheme 
for voluntary management-labor co- 
operation, the old c1o pointed out. 
It needs legislation to give it teeth 
—with enforcement provisions and 
penalties for violations. 

The more conservative labor lead- 
ers, however, do not subscribe to the 
(continued on page 19) 
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BUSINESS CONTROLS 


continued 


industry council idea, and particu- 
larly shy away from government 
participation. These men are mostly 
from the old American Federation 
of Labor. 

John L. Lewis, who was a power 
in the AFL before he pulled his 
United Mine Workers out to start 
the c1o, told a group of visiting 
West German coal miners that co- 
determination may be all right for 
Germany, but American miners want 
no part of it. 

Yet, the UMW, now unaffiliated, 
recently joined with coal producers 
and exporters and coal-carrying 
railroads to form a company—Amer- 
ican Coal Shipping, Inc.—to pro- 
vide shipping at stable rates to carry 
coal to Western Europe. (See “In- 
dustry, Union Join in Sales Plan,” 
NATION’S BUSINEsS, July 1957.) 

Mr. Lewis has had government 
help in achieving some of his gains, 
although he has also felt the wrath 





Too many businessmen avoid 
taking a firm stand, even on is- 
sues which directly affect their 
welfare, for fear of becoming in- 
volved in controversy and thus 
damaging customer relations. By 
this attitude, the businessman in 
effect surrenders the right to 
speak out on his own behalf on 
matters which vitally affect him, 
his business and his employes. 
—William D. Carlebach, 


First Deputy Commisssioner 
New York State Department 
of Commerce 





of government through injunctions 
and court fines. The umw $100 
million-a-year welfare and retire- 
ment fund got its start under gov- 
ernment auspices in 1946 after the 
federal government seized and op- 
erated the soft coal mines to prevent 
a strike. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, who headed the AFL before 
the merger with c1o, has always 
been cool toward radical concepts 
of labor-management relations. He 
has warned his associates against 
the consequences of government in- 
terference. Before the merger, it 
was not unusual for him to criticize 
Mr. Reuther’s ideas just as other 
unionists are currently criticizing 
the Reuther demand for a share of 
business profits. 
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IN MY TERRITORY 
...THANKSTO 
DODGE REPORTS” tersitory tong enough to think 


I know everybody active in 
construction, but I’ve learned never to be surprised when Dodge Reports 


turn up good leads I didn’t know about.” 
SALES MANAGERS —HOW ABOUT YOUR SALESMEN? 


Even your star salesmen can’t match Dodge Reports for knowledge 
of all the new construction that’s going on in their territories. That’s 
because no salesman can spend all his time looking for live leads. But 
Dodge Reporters do just that — it’s their only job. And the leads they 
get are relayed daily to sales managers and their men, for any territory 
in the 37 Eastern States. 
That’s why more than 48,000 firms and salesmen use Dodge Reports to 
locate live sales opportunities, to find out what’s going to be built, who’s 
going to build it, when and where. 
Dodge Reports are the kind of selling aid your men want and deserve. 
Let us show you how other successful sales managers keep good men 
productively employed on live sales opportunities through the use of 
Dodge Reports. Send the coupon now for your copy of “Dodge Reports 
— How to use them effectively”, including the famous “Dodge Specifi- 
cation Form” that lets you select the kind, size and location of the jobs 
you want your men to go after. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. X48, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N.Y. 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports—How To Use 
Them Effectively"’ and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in the 
markets checked below. 
) House Construction O) General Building 
[] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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Easier to handle in traffic, easier to park! 
This compact International cab-forward model 
is short in length, low in height and price — 

yet full-size in comfort. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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These are rugged trucks picked at random 
from the world’s most complete line. 
International Trucks, of course. 

| Engineered to combine economy with comfort 








NOW, FOR ANOTHER YEAR, 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
ARE SALES LEADERS! 





Roomy, easy-riding International pickups 
offer bonus loadspace bodies up to 814-ft. 
long. See your International Dealer. 


*s First in heavy-duty truck sales 
26 straight years. 


* First in six-wheel truck sales 23 
straight years. 





* First in multi-stop truck sales 20 
straight years. 


** INTERNATIONAL offers you more 
models... 4%4-ton pickups to 
96,000 Ibs. GVW. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment + McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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Portrait 
of an American es 
isntt served by Trucks 


You don’t see anyone on this canvas 
because actually there isn’t anyone in this 
broad land of ours who isn’t served by trucks. 

Trucks keep the shopping center stocked with 
merchandise of all kinds . . . take the farmer’s 
livestock, milk and crops to market .. . feed raw 
materials and parts to the manufacturing plant and move 
out finished products . . . provide goods and services for 
everybody’s business. 

Yes, the housewife, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
businessman— YOU—everybody in America needs and benefits from 
the services of the motor truck. 


§ 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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The state of the nation 


America is too diverse for control by a centralized government 


To MAKE A 10,000 mile circuit of the United 
States by plane, as was my good fortune as a mem- 
ber of this year’s U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Aircade, is to gain many valuable impressions. The 
criss-cross experience is much more comprehensive 
than that gained by flying direct from coast to 
coast, or from the Canadian border to that of 
Mexico. 

What one comes to realize, above all else, is the 
enormous variation in our continental country. 
And that realization, in turn, brings an even deeper 
appreciation of the extraordinary wisdom of those 
who endowed us with a political system tailored 
to this variation and designed to prevent undue 
monopolization of power by national officers in- 
evitably ignorant of many local customs and char- 
acteristics. 

A most obvious contrast, from section to section, 
is that of climate. It means little to read that on 
the same February day the maximum temperature 
is 15 below zero in Wisconsin, and 75 above in 
Arizona. 

But to move swiftly from the zone of snow- 
decked pine to that of sun-kissed palm is to see 
how materially this spread on the thermometer 
affects the conditions of life. It has been said that 
you cannot legislate simultaneously for Esqui- 
maux and Hottentots. 

Something of that applies to those who on the 
‘ame day, though only a few hours apart in time, 
are wearing earmuffs and shorts. 


Differences in cultural background are no less 
pronounced. In Milwaukee the strong Teutonic 
influence is symbolized by a City Hall of purely 
Germanic architecture. Not least among the at- 
tractions of New Orleans is the lingering heritage 
from France. El Paso retains the Spanish impress 
in much more than name. Boston unconsciously 
clings to many characteristics as English as those 
of its modest forebear in Lincolnshire. In Europe 
such differences have blocked political unification. 
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Here, the principle of home rule has permitted 
union without uniformity. 

Contrasts in physical environment are perhaps 
the strongest argument for the system of state 
sovereignty. The same plane carried our group 
from New England’s rockbound coast to the Great 
Lakes, on across the fertile Middle West, then up 
to mile-high Denver and so over the seemingly 
endless mountains to Portland, celebrating Wash- 
ington’s birthday with flowering fruit trees. Thence 
we turned down the populous West Coast and back 
over the desert which gives way slowly to the 
burgeoning Texas prairie. That merges into the 
bayous of Louisiana and swampy lowlands along 
the Gulf. Finally there is the well watered Eastern 
seaboard, with its almost countless rivers and 
meandering tributaries. All of these varied features 
—upland and lowland, desert and-swampland, 
mountains and oceans, prairies and rivers—stamp 
their different characteristics into men, who in 


By Felix Morley 
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controlling nature are also always influenced by its 
many manifestations. 

The Founding Fathers were never privileged to 
fly over even the relatively meager territory of the 
13 original states. They nevertheless realized what 
the airplane makes dramatically obvious—that 
widely differing physical conditions of themselves 
make strongly centralized government improper. 
A high degree of local autonomy is not merely 
desirable but even essential if a union of diverse 
elements, constantly influenced by varying natural 
conditions, is to succeed. So it was written into 
the Bill of Rights that: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the people. 

As the nation expanded to continental dimen- 
sions the value of this principle of limited govern- 
ment was quickly proved. The economic counter- 
part of our political theory is, of course, the free 
enterprise system. It is as un-American for the 
central government in Washington to dominate 
local business as would be its attempted dictation 
in any other field, such as education, where the 
power is reserved to the localities. And on this 
freedom from centralized regulation, with prices 
held down by competition and wages rising with 
productivity, the outstanding material prosperity 
of America was built. 
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Unfortunately, the very success of the system 
has operated to its detriment. It has responded so 
well to individual effort that many have come to 
think of prosperity as a night, and to forget com- 
pletely that only the contrary emphasis on respon- 
sibility has made this popular illusion possible. 
To attain this imaginary right all sorts of self- 
defeating devices have been set up to drain the 
power from the people and center it in officialdom. 
It is forgotten that the wealth conscripted by 
Washington, and redistributed after costly admin- 
istrative expenses, is only that which the localities 
have themselves surrendered. How great the bro- 
kerage fee is shown by the civilian payroll of the 
federal bureaucracy during the first half of the 
current fiscal year—$5,606,000,000. 

Many are properly worried by this rapidly ad- 
vancing erosion of American principles. Therefore 
impressions gained from the Aircade tour are the 
more encouraging. They emphasize, as.noted, the 
great natural obstacles which make the triumph of 
European-type socialism in this country difficult. 
And the opportunity to talk with business groups 
in many cities further emphasizes that this element 
of the community, at least, is well aware of the 
trend toward completely centralized government, 
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and is girding its strength and intelligence in 
opposition. 

Between one locality and another there are, of 
course, differences of opinion. The viewpoint on 
governmental development of water resources is 
not the same in arid areas and in districts where 
irrigation is unnecessary. Agricultural districts find 
arguments for farm price supports which do not 
impress the city dweller. Exporters see the desira- 
bility of increased foreign trade more clearly than 
manufacturers whose domestic markets are cut 
thereby. 

Much more striking than these differences, how- 
ever, is the strong opposition to centralized regula- 
tion which is everywhere voiced by business leaders 
as a matter of principle. Clearly, this is no matter 
of narrow self-interest, but of concern for the gen- 
eral welfare. It brings open applause for Secretary 
Benson’s withdrawal policy, even in areas where 
agricultural subsidies are heaviest. It stimulates 
opposition to government housing, even in cities 
with a serious problem of urban renewal. Most 
particularly this stand on principle shows up in 
the universal hostility to any form of federal inter- 
vention in the field of education, where it is rightly 
reasoned that only local vigilance and leadership 
can elevate the standards so deplorably debased in 
recent years. 
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This faith in the American tradition of local ini- 
tiative is the more pronounced because exhibited 
during a period of business recession, when a tend- 
ency to seek aid from Washington—in matters 
other than stimulative tax revision—must rea- 
sonably be expected. Here again the happy divers- 
ity of our continental country enters the picture. 
While automotive, steel, textile, and railroad cen- 
ters are hard hit, many lines of business seem 
virtually unaffected. In the Pacific Northwest you 
hear that the upturn has already come. While 
Florida nurses the wounds of a bitter winter, un- 
scathed Arizona rejoices in an unprecedented tour- 
ist trade. Even in those communities that have 
been suffering most it is emphasized that a free 
economy involves downs as well as ups. 

When the occasional downswing is serious and 
protracted the central government may properly 
be called upon to provide humanitarian relief, in 
various forms, for hard-pressed localities. But it is 
neither possible, nor constitutional, for Washing- 
ton to assume direction of the nation’s business. 
That power is reserved to the people who, unless 
strangled by confiscatory taxation and stifling reg- 
ulations, will soon, themselves, achieve recovery. 

To argue otherwise is in effect to say that a regi- 
mented, centrally controlled economy—like that 
achieved in Russia—is preferable to the American 
way. If any element in the United States leans to 
that weird conclusion one will not find it in the 
country’s business leadership. 
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“Stop this team? Tornadoes 
don’t even slow them down!” 


says Ray Petersen 


“T was luckier than most people. Because shortly before 
the tornado struck, my Hardware Mutuals salesman, 
Chuck Kregel, dropped by. He explained that my busi- 
ness had grown in value to the point where it was danger- 
ously underinsured .. . $20,000 worth. Fortunately, I 
took his advice. 

“A few days later the twister struck. In a matter of 
minutes it tore up homes and businesses my neighbors 
had spent years in building. 


“First thing the morning after the tornado Chuck and 
two claims men called to check my damages. Whata #23 
team they made! Sure, their fast work impressed me. 
But more than that, they were real human beings ‘ 
trying honestly to help me out of my difficulties. ry 


Seal of Sec 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME.,. BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Offices Coast to Coast 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(oat 





Mr. Ray O. Petersen 
Petersen Products, Inc. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





“And here’s the payoff... The very next day Hard- 
ware Mutuals made out a $35,000 check for me. This in- 
cluded the $20,000 I would never have received in the 
first place if it weren’t for Hardware Mutuals professional 
way of doing business.” 


The Policy Back of the Policy® 


Hardware Mutuals do not stop at fast claims payments. 
Promptness is just part of our policy back of the policy® 
— which means policyholders’ interests are our first 
consideration. And thanks to Hardware Mutuals 
‘“*3-Point Protection’’—for your property, your 
) liability to others, and your employes—you can get 
exactly the protection you need. Ask about conven- 
ient payment plans. 





urity 


Hardware Mutuals NB48 
200 Strongs Avenue 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Please furnish details of ‘‘3-Point Protection’’ for my 
business. 


Name 





Street. 





Zone State 














How to open doors and find money 
22 thanks to Air EXpress with Extra-Fast Delivery! 


Hear about the Californian who dared to dig for gold 
in — Florida? 

From his plant in the West, this manufacturer bid on 
the job of custom-designing door locks for a fabulous 
Miami hotel. He had to race against an early opening 
..- outservice local competition ... stretch the hours to 
cover plans, changes, and shipment across the continent. 
Yet this manufacturer locked up the business by using 
Air EXpress every step of the way. 


That’s the beauty of Air EXpress. It multiplies your 
chances to open doors, and close sales anywhere in the 
country. For Air EXpress is the only complete door-to- 
door air shipping service to thousands of U. S. cities 
and towns. It offers you extra-fast pick-up with 13,500 
trucks, many radio controlled —plus 10,212 daily sched- 


uled flights—plus a nationwide private wire system. 
Yet, sending most of these shipments Air EXpress is 
inexpensive. For instance, 10 pounds, San Francisco 
to Miami, with overnight delivery, costs only $9.54 
door-to-door! Explore all the facts. Call Air EXpress. 


—— 
LUIR LZ WULESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS &. .. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Washington mood 


Three factors have plunged Republican strategists deep in gloom 


SPRING, THE SEASON OF HOPE, has arrived 
again to glorify this city on the Potomac. It must be 
reported, however, that the Republicans are any- 
thing but hopeful as they look ahead to the con- 
gressional elections. Indeed, it is hard to remember 
when they have had such a melancholy outlook. 

Pessimism in the Grand Old Party is so thick 
that Leonard Hall, former chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, recently warned that it 
was “about time for Republicans to take their 
chins off the floor.” 

The Republicans’ goal, theoretically, is to re- 
capture Congress from the Democrats so that they 
will control both the legislative and executive 
branches of government. 

But they really have no thought of taking Con- 
gress away from the Democrats. How could they? 
If they were unable to do it in the 1956 landslide, 
when they had the benefit of President Eisen- 
hower’s coattails, how could they expect to do it 
in 1958 without his coattails? 

So the main concern of the Republicans is not 
how to gain seats in the Senate and House, but 
how to escape losing those they now have. 

Talking privately, some of the top Republican 
strategists say that, unless the outlook improves, 
the G.O.P. may lose as many as 60 or 70 House 
seats and some Senate seats as well. This is a 
shockingly large estimate. In the last midterm 
elections of 1954, when they yielded control of 
Congress to the Democrats, the Republicans lost 
22 House seats and three Senate seats. 

Strangely, Republican fears just now are greater 
than Democratic hopes. The Democrats are bull- 
ish, true, but they honestly can’t see themselves 
picking up the 60 or 70 House seats that the Re- 
publicans are afraid of losing. The most they really 
hope to pick up is 35 House seats and five or six 
Senate seats. 

What are the reasons for the deep gloom among 
Republican strategists? 

The chief reason, and the most obvious one, is 
the business recession. Conditions may yet im- 
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prove so that the Republican Party can campaign 
on the familiar “Peace and Prosperity” slogan, 
and boast again that “Everything is Booming But 
the Guns.” However, party insiders say that the 
upturn will have to come well in advance of the 
November election if it is to do any good. 

A second reason for the bleak Republican out- 
look is discontent among farmers, expressed in 
angry cries for the scalp of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson—cries that President Ei- 
senhower shows no signs of heeding. Farm-belt 
Republicans in the House, who recently called at 
the White House to complain about Secretary 
Benson, estimated that the G.O.P. might lose as 
many as 30 House seats in their area this year. 

There is another reason for Republican pessi- 
mism, and it is related to President Eisenhower. 
To judge from letters that have been arriving on 
Capitol Hill and at Republican national head- 
quarters, rank-and-file Republicans are becoming 
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increasingly worried about the President and 
about the way he is handling his job. The letter- 
writers say that there are complaints that he is 
away from the White House too much and that he 
leaves too much of the decision-making to his chief 
of staff, Sherman Adams. 


All of this delights Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul M. Butler and his lieutenants. But in a 
way it also baffles them. Throughout the 1956 
campaign, they hammered away at the theme that 
the President spent too much time fishing, hunt- 
ing and playing golf, and that he was a part-time 
President. It did no good. 

The American voters, when they went to the 
polls in ’56, said in effect that they would rather 
have Dwight D. Eisenhower part time than Adlai 
Stevenson full time. Republican leaders believe 
that the same thing would happen again if a presi- 
dential election were held this year. 

Anyway, Meade Alcorn, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is going on the as- 
sumption that the President still is an idol to the 
American people, and that he alone can head off 
a crippling defeat for the Republican Party this 
year. Accordingly, he is urging the President to 
make an all-out effort to help Republican candi- 
dates for Congress. 

As the Democrats see it, a pat on the back from 
President Eisenhower is of doubtful value. They 
remind you that his endorsement was of no help 
to Walter Kohler, a Republican, who ran for the 
Senate seat of the late Joseph R. McCarthy in 
Wisconsin last August. Mr. Kohler took a licking 
from William Proxmire, a Democrat. The same 
thing happened in New Jersey last November. 
Malcolm S. Forbes, a Republican with the Presi- 
dent’s blessing, was badly beaten in his effort to 
defeat Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey. 

Further complicating the Republican picture is 
the widening split in the party. President Eisen- 
hower has warned that he will not support Repub- 
lican candidates who refuse to go along with him 
on the issue of mutual security, popularly known 
as foreign aid. The two Republicans who head the 
Senate and House campaign committees this year 
—Sen. Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas and Rep. 
Richard Simpson of Pennsylvania—have said 
frankly that some Republican candidates would 
be better off without the President’s blessing. 

Suppose that the Republicans do get a bloody 
nose next November: what effect will that have on 
the presidential election in 1960? 

There was a time when victory in a midterm 
election was regarded as an almost infallible sign 
that the victorious party would take the White 
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House in the next presidential election. It was that 
tradition that made the Republicans so cocksure 
of success ten years ago. Having taken Congress 
away from the Democrats in 1946, they had no 
doubt that Tom Dewey would win in 1948. 

The tradition not only was shattered by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman’s upset victory that year, 
but again in 1956 when President Eisenhower won 
a second term despite the Democrats’ capture of 
Congress in 1954. 

Against this background, the pundits will be 
cautious in making any predictions on the basis of 
what happens this November. 

As matters stand right now, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon is acknowledged to be an over- 
whelming favorite for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1960. Top Democrats think he 
would be a formidable candidate too. The strate- 
gists at Democratic headquarters are so sure that 
he will be the G.O.P. standard-bearer that they 
already have started doing a job on him. In attack- 
ing the Administration, they now aim their criti- 
cism at the “Eisenhower-Nixon policies.” 


A Republican businessman is being touted for 
the presidential nomination, much to his embar- 
rassment. This is Neil McElroy, the big, energetic 
soap magnate from Cincinnati, who was drafted to 
be Secretary of Defense. He gets much upset at 
the McElroy-for-President talk, saying he has 
enough troubles at the Pentagon as it is. 

Nevertheless, his admirers in the Gridiron Club 
kept the boom going at their recent dinner. In a 
spirit of fun, they sang this parody of an old fa- 
vorite, “Danny Boy”: 


Oh, McElroy, the White House is a-calling. 
That ain’t the phone—that’s destiny you hear. 
You conquered soap, you stopped the service brawling. 
There’s just one job to top off your career. 
Now here’s the pitch: Like Ivory Flakes, you’re salable. 
A brand new product, folks will rush to try. 
And fora label, one plain word— 
AVAILABLE. 
Oh, McElroy. Yes, McElroy— 
You satisfy. 


The Democratic paddock is crowded with pos- 
sible entries for the 1960 race. They include Sen- 
ators John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, Estes Kefauver and Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
and a number of governors. 

Old-timers in politics are always reluctant about 
naming presidential nominees two years ahead of 
the conventions. They remember that Wendell 
Willkie came charging out of nowhere to grab the 
Republican prize in 1940. And they also have in 
mind the classic case of Grover Cleveland, a com- 
paratively obscure lawyer, who was elected Mayor 
of Buffalo in 1882, Governor of New York in 1883, 
and President of the United States in 1884. 
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ICBM 
“ATLAS” 
TESTS 

ITS BIG 


PUSH 


CONVAIR’S ATLAS on its test flights renews 
confidence in America’s strength—and sets 


up new milestones for space travel 


Convair, a division of General Dynamics, is an old 
hand at triumphs...from the epic B-24s and flying 
boats of World War II to the latest turboprop and jet 
transports ... jet fighters . . . guided missiles . . . the 
world’s first supersonic bomber, the B-58...and the 


mighty Atlas. 


Developing, researching, building and testing such 
sensations in aviation and astronautics is a business 


full of risks. That’s why Convair turns to the insurance 
leader— North America—for INA’s well-known extra 
value in protection and service. 


INA provides many kinds of protection for Convair. 
INA’s policies and services are tailored precisely to 
Convair’s needs—just as they can be to any business 
of any size. What can the extra values do for you? 


Ask your INA agent or broker. 
* * 


Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America « Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 














Beechcrafts for '58 = FINEST Business Planes Built! 


BEECHCRAFT 
wie COMPARISON 


The eight-place Beechcraft Super 18 
RANGE... .up to 1,626 miles nonstop 
ay up to 234 miles per hour 


Distinguished, beautiful, rugged, fast, comfort- 
able, and full of travel benefits — Beechcraft’s 
line of business airplanes for ’58 offers dis- 
criminating executives more in profitable, 


efficient travel. 
more POWER 
more SPEED 
more COMFORT 
more BEAUTY 
more SAFETY 


The New BEECHCRAFT BONANZA with 
exclusive new fuel injection—delivers a 
smoother 200 miles per hour cruising speed... 
the fast, All New BEECHCRAFT TRAVEL 
AIR, the quietest plane in the skies — out- 
standing in the “light twin” field... the rugged 
and dependable New BEECHCRAFT TWIN- 
BONANZA with its fast, pilot-preferred per- 
formance...and the proud queen of the Air 
Fleet—the magnificent BEECHCRAFT 
SUPER 18 Sun Chaser — transcontinental 
mobility in the finest style in the skies! 


The six-place Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza 
RANGE...... up to 1,650 miles nonstop 
F lahe vavdiron be up to 240 miles per hour 


The four-place Beechcraft Travel Air 
RANGE..... up to 1,410 miles nonstop 
sare eracee up to 209 miles per hour 


Your Beechcraft distributor or dealer will be happy 
to demonstrate any of these airplanes and to explain 
the finest leasing and financing plans in aviation. 
Or write to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 


eecheraft 


The four-place Beechcraft Bonanza 
RANGE... .up to 1,060 miles nonstop 
hema up to 210 miles per hour 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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BOOM 
CAN COME 
BEFORE 


YOU 
KNOW IT 


These economic situations bring unforeseen patterns 


WE SLIPPED INTO a serious recession before most 
economists or businessmen realized what had hap- 
pened. It is possible that we could start on our way 
out without knowing it. 

The unexpected change in the direction of our econ- 
omy has people asking several questions: 


> How could we get into a situation which would bring 
unemployment of more than 5 million before we 
knew it? 


> Now that we are in it, why can’t we agree about 
how deep the recession may be and how long it will 
last? 


> What can we do to reduce the chances that this sort 
of thing will happen again? 


The answer to the first of these questions is now 
fairly obvious: 

The present situation developed because of five near- 
ly simultaneous impacts. The economy could have 
taken any one of them, probably any two. It might, 
conceivably, have taken three. One of these shocks was 
almost completely unexpected. Businessmen and econ- 
omists anticipated the others, but miscalculated their 
timing. 

A review of some recent economic history will show 
when and where the blows fell; thus explaining how 
we got where we are. It will also explain present dis- 
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agreements about our actual situation and indicate 
how we can prevent a repetition. 


How we got here 

The unexpected shock to the economy was a mild 
buyers’ strike. Those which were anticipated but the 
timing of which was missed were: 


> A decline in business investment. 
> A decline in business inventories. 
> A decline in government expenditures, 


> A drop in foreign investment. 


Buyers’ strike: Consumers began to cut their pur- 
chases in late 1957. This mild buyers’ strike developed 
without warning. 

Retail sales had risen sharply in July and August. 
The department store index went up from 131 in April 
to 138 in June and to 144 in August. 

The index dropped to 129 for October, but the Octo- 
ber index was not available until well into November 
and, when it did come out, there was considerable 
uncertainty about its implications. Weather condi- 
tions accounted for some of the drop. It was thought 
possible that the situation might be temporary. 


Business investment: Business investment in physi- 
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cal terms began to drop in the spring of 1957 but this 
was concealed somewhat—early in 1957, particularly 
—because the reports of business plans received by 
the Department of Commerce and the sEc continued 
to indicate that businessmen were planning to increase 
their dollar outlays. Experience has shown that, so 
long as confidence is good, outlays may rise faster than 
businessmen expect and report—especially if prices 
rise more than expected. 

The December 1956 Commerce-SEC report indi- 
cated that investment expenditures in the first quarter 
of 1957 were planned at an annual rate nearly $1 bil- 
lion higher than the fourth quarter of 1956. The 
March 1957 report forecast a similar increase in the 
second quarter of 1957 over the first. It also indicated 
a rise from the third to the fourth quarters, and from 
the fourth quarter, 1957, to the first quarter 1958. But 
this rise was only $500,000. As prices were increasing, 
this meant an actual decline in physical volume. The 
June 1957 report showed some difference between 
facts and forecasts. It indicated that first quarter 1957 
outlays had been more than $1 billion less than fore- 
cast. 

The September report showed no rise at all in 
current dollars from the first to the fourth quarters of 
1957. It showed, moreover, that outlays in the fourth 
quarter of 1956, despite a rise in prices, had been 
nearly $1 billion less than forecast. 

This decline was subject to several interpretations. 
Some analysts felt that business capacity far exceeded 
requirements and that this alone would have warranted 
a recession before 1957. Other equally competent an- 
alysts found that a surprising, increasingly high pro- 
portion of investment was going for new products, 
new methods, cost-cutting devices, and for replacement 
rather than expansion of capacity. They concluded 
that capacity was not excessive for an optimum em- 
ployment economy although it obviously was for an 
economy operating five per cent below the optimum. 
They felt that a decline in business could trigger 
a reduction in business investment but that this 
alone would not cause a decline. If other things worked 
well, investment would decline somewhat, stiffen and 
resume its rise, possibly in 1958, almost certainly in 
1959. If business did decline for other reasons, they 
felt business investment was likely to drop apprecia- 
bly in 1957. 

The weakening in this segment of the economy was 
mild enough to have been reversed had other strength- 
ening factors appeared. A little push might have held 
expenditures up through 1957; a little push did send 
them down. 


Inventories: The reduction in consumer expenditures 
and the earlier, and greater-than-anticipated, reduc- 
tion in fixed business investment triggered a readjust- 
ment of inventories. There had been some warning 
of this. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, new orders reached 
their peak in August 1956 although in some cate- 
gories, such as primary and fabricated metals, the peak 
came later—October 1956 for machinery; about Jan- 
uary 1957 for nondurable industries. Unfilled orders 
reached their peak in 1956, and began to drop rather 
sharply in April 1957. It was obvious by the middle 
of 1957 that, unless orders turned around, the unfilled 
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order backlog would soon reach the point at which 
production would have to be curtailed. 

It was not obvious that the volume of orders would 
not rise before this point was reached. Actually, in- 
dustry was so confident of its position that prices con- 
tinued to be increased. The Federal Reserve Board 
weighed the steady increase in prices heavily in its 
scale of values in concluding that inflationary pres- 


NEED: QUICKER FACTS 
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sures were still more dangerous than the risk of a 
depression. 

The rise in prices tended to obscure the implications 
of the falling backlogs of orders. As long as business 
raised prices, it was logical to believe that business 
must expect that orders would be forthcoming. But 
the flow of orders did not rise and, almost overnight, 
enough firms decided to supply a good proportion of 
their sales by liquidating inventory rather than by 
production. The shift was so abrupt and decisive that 
it appears to have resulted in the equivalent of a drop 
in annual production of $6 to $8 billion in one quarter 
alone. Were such a shift to continue for four quarters, 
it would mean a drop in production of $25 billion or 
more in one year. 

While final consumption held up fairly well in most 
fields, the production to support this consumption was 
cut back sharply. Employment dropped as did the in- 
come of workers. As a result of this, purchases dropped 
more than they would have otherwise. 


Government expenditures: Government expenditures 
dropped at the same time. This decline was somewhat 
greater than expected. The first report in the July 
Economic Indicators, published by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, showed federal expenditures at an 
annual rate of $51.5 billion in the second quarter. 
Later reports cut this to $51.1 billion. The first report 
for expenditures in the third quarter was cut, too, and 
the preliminary figure for the fourth quarter, appear- 
ing in the January Indicators, was reduced in Feb- 
ruary by $300 million. 

More significant than the cut in expenditures was 
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the shift in the type of goods the government was buy- 
ing. A dollar of expenditure in the fall of 1957 meant 
less manpower and less material than a dollar spent 
in the fall of 1956. Missiles use much less in the way 
of body frame and engines but they do take higher 
grade alloys and finer, or at least newer and more ex- 
pensive types of craftsmanship. This has meant a re- 
duction in capital facilities and in inventories needed. 
Even a constant expenditure, therefore, would have 
resulted in a drop in purchases, inventories and em- 
ployment. The decline in expenditures accentuated 
this drop to a degree which is not yet fully compre- 
hended. 


Foreign investment: New foreign investment dropped, 
too, during 1957. The fourth quarter figure, as cur- 
rently reported, was about $2 billion below the first 
quarter figure on an annual rate, and $500 million less 
than originally reported. This decline had been ex- 
pected and allowed for, though at a lower rate. Never- 
theless, it added to the strain under which the econ- 
omy was operating. 


Why the confusion 

As all of these repressive forces built up, a lag in 
statistics and information hid the precise picture from 
businessmen and economists. 

Fortunately, the economy as a whole is not run, 
and somewhat unfortunately, is not analyzed as is a 
profit-making business. We don’t try to plan the econ- 
omy and dictate who does what, when. We do try to 
provide an environment in which better and better 
opportunities are available so that the growth that 
results will be along the lines the consumer wants. But, 
because the general well-being is everybody’s business, 
the general well-being is reached by various methods, 
not by one. And the recording of the paths taken is 
inadequate. 

As a matter of fact, only a few, except statisticians 
with no particular political strength, pound the table 
for better data to enable us to know where we are and 
where we are going. 

The well managed firm may have data on the pre- 
ceding day’s operations on the chief executive’s desk 
by noon the next day. The U. S. economy may not 
have preliminary data on many aspects of last vear’s 
operations until next summer. It may not have revised 
data for one or more years after that. 

That means we must estimate where we are today 
by projecting data several weeks or months, and in 
some cases, years old. 

For instance, the last complete housing census was 
taken in 1950. The last census of manufacturing, which 
included many sample rather than complete reports, 
was taken in 1954. 

In some areas data are relatively current. Data on 
money and banking are maintained in relatively satis- 
factory form. But the meaning of even these data can 
vary greatly. The velocity of money use, for instance, 
can change sharply. 

A good many data on production are available 
monthly but here, too, the data may be difficult to 
use. The mix behind a given report may change from 
month to month. So, even for segments of the econ- 
cmy in which reporting is prompt, the accuracy may 
be such as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
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judge whether trends have changed or whether the 
data are being misinterpreted. 

Lacking accurate information, all of us tend to pro- 
ject what we expect. If we are optimistic, we may be 
projecting the past in an optimistic fashion. Ordinar- 
ily, this is not dangerous. Momentum keeps things 
going for quite a while. People may be out of work 
for some weeks before they cut their expenditures, so 
sales may hold up even though unemployment is 
rising. A contract, once let, may take months to com- 
plete. Work started may take a considerable time to 
finish. It is usually safe to say that what is happening 
today will continue to happen for some time. The 
trouble with this, of course, is that a projection of the 
past does not work at the time a change comes. 

In part, but only in small part, confidence that we 
could project the economy as strong through the 
fourth quarter of 1957 may have been due not only to 
our confidence in momentum, but also to the many 
pieces of good fortune which helped sustain business 
in 1949 and 1954. 

Many fortuitous actions helped in 1949 and 1954. 
Transfer payments rose by an annual rate of about $2 
billion in 1949, and nearly $3 billion from the third 
quarter 1953 rate in 1954. Such developments were 
not in the cards in early 1958. 

The Federal Reserve Board helped in 1948 and 
1953 but in 1957 the support which easier credit and 


NO TWO recessions follow same path. 
Balance is precarious because of factors 

at play. Yesterday’s mix of forces repeated 
today may produce different results 
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money policies provided in 1949 and 1954 was not 
available in the winter of 1957-58. 

Another difficulty lay in the fact that any recession 
may be difficult to see at first. No two come down the 
same path. 

Fixed investment dropped by more than eight per 
cent from the peak level in 1948 to the low point in 
1949. It dropped only about three per cent from the 
peak level in 1953 to the low in 1954. Construction 
dropped eight per cent in 1949; it rose in each month 
in 1954. Federal expenditures dropped 25 per cent in 
1954 but rose more than 50 per cent from the low 
point in 1948 to the high point in 1949. Consumer 
expenditures for nondurables dropped by four per 
cent in 1949 and rose by two per cent in 1954. Un- 
employment rose sharply and rather steadily on a 
seasonally adjusted (continued on page 95) 
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MANAGERS’ 7 DEADLY SINS 


Basic faults block your progress. Here’s what authorities advise 


TODAY’S BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
lives in an environment as exasper- 
ating as he himself allows it to be. 

Typically, he tries to operate effi- 
ciently in the rational and orderly 
atmosphere that is modern manage- 
ment. But inevitably he keeps get- 
ting entangled in emotional, human 
problems. 

Because of the individual and 
competitive demands within a busi- 
ness enterprise and between busi- 
nesses, emotions are strained and 
personalities are tried with great 
frequency. More often than he would 
like, the executive finds himself try- 
ing to cope with his own shortcom- 
ings as well as those of the people 
on whom he must rely to give him 
information or carry out his plans. 

Seldom does the business execu- 
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tive recognize that his troubles with 
human elements can be traced to 
problems as old as mankind. All the 
emotional conflicts and _ personal 
faults which disrupt effective busi- 
ness operations are rooted in a few 
basic weaknesses of man. Theolo- 
gians narrowed these failings to 
Seven Deadly Sins: pride, envy, 
laziness, anger, unchastity, greed, 
and gloominess. Though sometimes 
known by other terms, these sins are 
as dangerous and prevalent now as 
they always have been. 

Unless the manager or owner of 
a business can identify and control 
destructive human weaknesses in 
himself and others in his organiza- 
tion, there are no methods, equip- 
ment or techniques in either good 
times or bad that will make him 


successful. Fortunately, however, al- 
though he can’t remake himself or 
others, he can learn to look honestly 
at his own faults and those of others 
and ease his deepest problems and 
anxieties. 

NATION’S' BUSINESS _inter- 
viewed psychologists, management 
consultants, psychiatrists, clergy- 
men, college professors and execu- 
tives in an attempt to identify the 
human weaknesses in business and 
seek out ways to conquer them. 

If industry leaders classify admin- 
istrative problems confronting their 
organizations, they will probably 
list 10 per cent as technical and 
about 90 per cent as human, sug- 
gests Prof. Thomas T. Holme, chair- 
man of Yale’s Department of In- 
dustrial Administration. Some ex- 
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ecutives would put an even higher 
percentage of their problems in the 
human category. 

When the human problems are 
centered in the managers themselves, 
their seriousness is increased many- 
fold. E. Everett Smith, a director of 
McKinsey & Co., management con- 
sultants, points out: “Great leaders 
often have great weaknesses as well 
as great strengths, and there is a tre- 
mendous urge by those below to 
emulate their leaders.” So managers’ 
weaknesses can have a multiplying 
effect throughout an organization. 


Pride 


As an occupational weakness, the 
executive is probably most suscep- 
tible to the sin of pride, psycholo- 
gists say. Pride manifests itself in 
many ways. 

One afternoon recently, the presi- 
dent of an eastern manufacturing 
company gruffly summoned his de- 
partment managers to his office. He 
berated his subordinates for their 
failure to produce new ideas. He 
cursed a competitor and pledged to 
drive him out of business. And he 
praised the company’s product, in- 
sisting it was as good now as it was 
10 years ago when he himself de- 
signed it. 

As the scolding continued, it be- 
came apparent that the president’s 
pride of design in his product had 
kept it from being changed in 10 
years. His pride also was driving 
him into an unnecessary race with 
another competitor for unsound 
business reasons. His attitude sug- 
gested that his pride in his own 
judgment had stifled the very ideas 
he was seeking from his people. 

“Unfortunately, executives are 
seldom aware of the necessity of im- 
proving themselves,” says Dr. Fran- 
cis Bradshaw, psychologist with 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co., management consultants. “Of- 
ten, the deeper the rug on the floor, 
the less the humility.” 

Dr. Bradshaw calls this loss of 
humility, the ‘Moses complex,” 
since Moses, too, lost his original 
humility as God gave him more 
power. “Too often,” Dr. Bradshaw 
says, “the executive fails to realize 
that he is merely the means to an 
end, that he gets things done through 
his salesmen and researchers. Often 
he becomes awed by his own author- 
ity. His pride makes him insensitive 
to those below him and makes him 
sit on the ideas that might other- 
wise come up to him. He blocks new 
ideas, then complains that his peo- 
ple lack initiative. This makes for 
two layers in an organization that 
become more and more hostile to 
each other.” 
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There is a growing tendency in 
some companies—General Electric, 
for example, does it—to establish 
manager appraisal techniques. GE 
calls it managerial climate review. 
Periodically a manager at any level 
calls in his immediate subordinates 
and asks them for suggestions on 
how he can be a better manager and 
operate more effectively. 

Similarly effective in helping ex- 
ecutives to see personal faults such 
as pride is the popular training 
method known as role-playing. In 
role-playing, businessmen take the 
parts of others in handling simu- 
lated business problems. By step- 
ping out of his usual role, the execu- 
tive sometimes can be made to see 
the flaws in himself. 

A variation of this technique was 
employed by the president of a 
middle-sized manufacturing concern 
in a case involving a veteran pur- 
chasing agent. 

The president had asked the pur- 
chasing agent, nearing retirement, to 
break in a younger man as a replace- 
ment. Hostile to the idea and con- 
ceited about his own very real tal- 
ents, the purchasing agent gave the 
new man only minor matters to look 
after and kept him in the dark on 
the more important aspects of the 
purchasing agent’s job. 

The young man seized the first 
absence of his tutor to go to the 
company president with a batch of 
minor decisions which needed ap- 
proval. 

“You mean you don’t have the 
power to okay these yourself?” the 
president asked. 

“No sir,” the young man replied. 
The president immediately realized 
that the purchasing agent wasn’t del- 
egating to his understudy. 

When the older man returned to 
work, the president called him in. 

“Sit down, Joe,” he said. “I want 
to get your advice on a problem in 
one of our divisions.” 

The president then described a 
make-believe problem comparable to 
the one involving the prideful pur- 
chasing agent and his successor. He 
hadn’t gone far before a bell rang in 
the purchasing agent’s head. 

“My gosh, boss,” he broke in, 
“the fault you’re describing is one I 
have myself.” The older man was at 
that instant on the way to correcting 
his defect. 

The experience of the president of 
one of the nation’s biggest elec- 
tronics manufacturing organizations 
shows how the corrosive effects of 
pride can be headed off. 

This man, who had come up 
through the sales department, named 
a successor as head of that depart- 
ment. The first big decision the new 
sales vice president made came to 


the president’s attention. The presi- 
dent did not like it—it was not the 
kind of decision he would have 
made, although it was not one which 
could be demonstrated as sure to 
backfire. 

The president started down the 
hall to argue about the decision, but 
suddenly stopped and thought: “I’m 
not running sales any more. How do 
I know this kind of move won’t 
work? Is it a bad decision just be- 
cause it’s not the kind I would have 
made?” Result: The president went 
back to his own office. The decision 
turned out to be a good one. 

“Pride is the most insidious of all 
the managerial sins,” one manage- 
ment consultant said. “It’s insidious 
because it usually creeps up on an 
executive, burrowing into his per- 
sonality slowly and without notice. 
When it gets in deep enough to take 
root and become habitual, you have 
real trouble.” 

Excessive pride can be identified 
in answers to these questions: 
> Am I unwilling to listen to an- 
other person’s ideas? 
> Am I usually impatient with an- 
other person’s suggestions? 
> Do I react emotionally when sub- 
jected to constructive criticism of 
my own work? 
> Am I riding on the glory of my 
past achievements? 
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> Do I drive people under me to un- 
realistic extremes just to produce 
records which will satisfy my pride? 
> Do I try to surround myself with 
people who think as I do? 

“Yes” answers are danger signals. 

External symbols of pride may 
include a flashy office, conspicuously 
expensive clothes or habits and fre- 

(continued on page 48) 
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TAX SQUEEZE 





CHOKES PROGRESS 


What present rates mean to growth 
and vitality, to future management 


An interview with Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


MR. GREENEWALT, what do you regard as the most 
serious threat to the growth and vitality of the 
American economy? 


From a long-range viewpoint, the thing that con- 
cerns me most is the steeply progressive rate of per- 
sonal income taxes. 

We shall need a tremendous amount of new capital 
investment during the next 10 years and much of it 
must go into completely new ventures. Under present 
tax laws, the unfortunate fact is that the number of 
people who can afford to invest in new and risky ven- 
tures is dwindling continually. Risk capital does not 
and should not come out of the rent money. If we are 
to find sources of risk capital, we must get it from 
those who can afford to lose. I think those who can 
afford to lose are those on whom our personal income 
taxes fall most heavily. 

In my opinion, the very high rates levied against 
upper bracket salaries also are jeopardizing the future 
supply of executives on which our country’s continued 
economic growth and development depends. 


You emphasized the word ‘‘future.’’ Do you think 
high taxes already are discouraging some promis- 
ing managers from seeking promotion? 


I’ve heard of occasional instances in which men 
turned down bigger jobs because they figured the after- 
tax salary increase wasn’t worth the extra strain and 
responsibility. But I’m not primarily concerned about 
my generation of executives. 

We're hooked. By the time a man has reached a 
position of eminence within his organization, he is in- 
fluenced by his sense of loyalty, his sense of obligation, 
his interest in his work, to keep on doing his best. 

The same applies, I think, to the executives who 
will be our immediate successors. They, too, have 
reached the point where the challenge of their jobs 
probably will keep them going. 

My real concern is for the future. Unless business 
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can offer a stronger financial incentive for advance- 
ment than present tax laws permit, young men of real 
ability may be increasingly tempted to settle for se- 
curity at a modest level rather than exercise their 
maximum capacities in the long, tough struggle to 
reach the top of the management ladder. 


You think the money incentive is essential to at- 
tract top quality talent into management careers? 


It is perhaps unfortunate that human beings should 
require lures of any kind as the price of initiative, 
but I’m afraid we haven’t yet reached the state of 
grace in which we can dispense with external motiva- 
tions for extraordinary effort. 

There are other types of incentive besides money, 
of course, and they work well in some fields. In the 
academic world, or in science, the promise of prestige 
and recognition may induce outstanding performance 
even though the pay is unjustifiably low. A man may 
be motivated to enter a political career by a desire to 
render public service or a desire for power. 

But business is in a’ poor position to compete in 
these intangible rewards. It traditionally has had to 
rely mainly on financial compensation to attract gifted 
men and to stimulate them to exceptional achieve- 
ments. 


Does this tax brake on executive development op- 
erate only in the highest salary brackets—say, 
$100,000 a year and up—or does it affect the 
whole management spectrum? 


Well, the problem is most acute, of course, in the 
upper brackets. But the 91 per cent rate that prevails 
at the top actually affects the entire executive salary 
picture. 

Du Pont, for example, recognizes 16 different levels 
of responsibility in its organization, and tries to main- 
tain a sufficient pay differential between these levels 
to make it attractive (continued on page 74) 
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Mr. Greenewalt says steep tax rates, 
as illustrated at right, dry up risk 


capital sources for new ventures, 
may mean future second-rate man- 
agement if able young men find 
that rewards aren’t worth the effort 
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Writing skills cut 


management waste 


You can speed your administrative 
efficiency, and save time and energy, 
by correcting common writing faults 


THE MANAGEMENT of written 
communications needs rethinking in 
the light of today’s requirements. 

Too much is being written that 
ought to be communicated in an- 
other way or ought not to be com- 
municated at all. 

Too much individual effort is go- 
ing into kinds of writing that could 
be systematized with improved re- 
sults; and too little thought is given 
to writing proficiency as a job re- 
quirement. 

Unlike other job skills, writing is 
the only one in which almost every- 
body, including top management, 
claims amateur status. To put writ- 
ten communication in proper per- 
spective—to make it work for in- 
stead of against the organization— 
management needs to find some new 
ideas to take the place of old myths. 

These myths are three: 


> It’s best to put it in writing. 
> Nothing beats the personal touch. 
» Anybody can write. 


Applied too literally, these ideas 
consume a lot of time and money 
that could serve business far more 
profitably. What is worse, they ac- 
tually reduce communication effec- 
tiveness. 

One well known bank, for exam- 
ple, sends out more than 2.5 million 
letters a year, exclusive of printed 
forms. This does not take into ac- 
count a sizable number of interoffice 
memos and reports. With nearly 
3,000 employes, the count comes to 
probably 1,000 written messages per 
employe per year. If the cost is put 
at $1.25 per message (a conservative 
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figure), its written communications 
are costing the bank $1,250 for 
every employe from page girl to 
president. 

This money might be considered 
well spent if all the messages re- 
flected the time and personal atten- 
tion that go into them. The fact 
is, however, that the company is be- 
ing shortchanged. Actually it could 
get better results with much less 
effort. 

What interferes is a kind of se- 
mantic illness that affects many 
organizations: adherence to verbal 
formulas long after the conditions 
that created them have disappeared. 

Let’s take a skeptic’s look at some 
of these formulas. 


“Put it in writing” 


The written word in business had 
its origin in the dual need to record 
documentary material and to com- 
municate at distances. 

The need to keep records is still 
present—though questions legiti- 
mately arise as to how, how many, 
and how long. 

The need to communicate is also 
present—but in an age characterized 
by close-knit business communities, 
advanced methods of picture repro- 
duction, and a wide variety of sound- 
communicating systems, writing is 
often unnecessary and inefficient. 

Further, written messages of all 
kinds are so easily duplicated and 
distributed that they tend to pile up 
on desks and to clutter drawers and 
files. Some inform, some irritate, 
some are never read, and all take 
time and money. 


Fault: Word therapy. 

Businessmen tend to put too much 
faith in the power of the written 
word. Often they write as if the very 
act of writing will cure what is a 
wrong policy, an overcomplex pro- 
cedure, or a bad decision. 

A manufacturing company that 
decided to change a ruling on holi- 
days and overtime found itself 
spending hundreds of man-hours 
and writing dozens of letters and 
memoranda (some reproduced a 
thousandfold) , to explain and justi- 
fy a policy that raised more prob- 
lems than it solved. As it turned out, 
the change was being pressed by an 
overzealous subordinate who had 
responded to what was only an off- 
the-cuff opinion of the president. A 
better policy-making procedure 
would have made a lot of communi- 
cating unnecessary. 

It is true, of course, that writing 
stimulates thinking and that half- 
formed ideas may reach fruition on 
paper. On the other hand, writing 
out an idea should also show up its 
weaknesses and inconsistencies. The 
fault is not in writing down any- 
thing that comes to mind, but in 
offering it up to an audience as busi- 
ness communication. 


Remedy: Write all you want—but 
be sure you communicate only the 
results of sound management. 


Fault: Hyper-communication. 
Most businessmen are familiar 
with the “thank you” letter in an- 
swer to the “thank you” letter and 
the send-a-copy-to-everybody tech- 
nique of thoughtless communicators. 
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Don’t write endlessly 
because it’s easy 


In other instances the public rela- 
tions and advertising offices send out 
a heavier stream of written com- 
munications than the recipients can 
cope with—this on the theory that 
if you send a message often enough, 
some of it is bound to sink in. 
Perhaps a more valid theory is 
that business should do a job, not 
do it again and again. Helpful as 
many good will and reminder com- 
munications are, there is a point be- 
yond which the reader becomes 
bored and the sender’s costs are dis- 
proportionate to the results. 


Remedy: Think of the reader as 
having to pay for every message you 
send (he does—in valuable time 
and mental energy). If you are still 
inclined to write, make the message 
so effective that it has to be said 
only once. When a direct response is 
desired, make liberal use of return 
cards, stamped envelopes, and short- 
answer reply forms to keep follow- 
ups at a minimum. 


Fault: Prolixity. 

That’s just plain too many words. 
Some of the most concise business 
messages were written in the days 
when businessmen turned them out 
by their own hands. They could not 
afford to make them wordy. Dicta- 
tion, and especially machine dic- 
tation, changed all that. Nowadays 
it’s as easy to dictate 200 words as 
to dictate 100—sometimes easier. 
But, while the dictator is cuddling 
the microphone, he is piling up a 
huge transcription bill, wasting his 
reader’s time, and dissipating the 
strength of the message. 
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Remedy: Get rid of school-bound 
composition formulas. A letter or 
memo does not need a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. All it needs is 
a message. Why take three para- 
graphs to say “Go ahead” when 
“Go ahead” says it all. Also, stop 
thinking you have to fill the page. 
Stock a supply of half-size (or 
smaller) letterheads, and trim your 
dictation accordingly. Get in the 
habit of using small slips for brief 
handwritten messages that do not 
have to be put through the steno- 
graphic mill at all. 


Fault: Wrong medium. 

The notion that any message in 
writing is superior to a telephone 
call or a visit next door dies hard. 
In practice, writing can be the most 
expensive of all communication 
media. It consumes time in compo- 
sition and in the lapse of days or 
weeks while the answer is in process. 
Writing is also a one-sided medium, 
with response uncertain in the ex- 
treme and often disagreeably final 
when it comes. 


Remedy: Give proper weight to the 
advantages of telephone and in-per- 
son communication when time and 
flexibility are important. The give- 
and-take of a conversation or con- 
ference leads to better understand- 
ing and sounder decisions than the 
one-sided letter or memorandum. 


Fault: Overextension of communica- 
tion lines. 

“It’s our policy,” said the execu- 
tive, “to let everybody know every- 
thing.” Although he was not to be 
taken literally, his company is suf- 
fering from too much information 
in the wrong places. Costly techni- 
cal literature is finding its way into 
the hands of uncomprehending 
schoolboys. Customers are treated, 


via house organ, to newsy notes 
about pregnant secretaries. Top- 
echelon officers are buried under 
memos from overcommunicative 
underlings. 

Nobody is quarreling with the 
concept of a sound information or 
communication program, but let’s 
keep it in hand. Written communi- 
cation should be purposeful and 
relevant. It should also hit the tar- 
get, not maim him. 


Remedy: Design written and printed 
communications to fill specific needs, 
and limit distribution to carefully 
selected audiences. Provide machin- 
ery for screening incoming com- 
munications—summarizing, under- 
lining, or discarding, where neces- 
sary—to save management’s time. 


“Nothing beats the 
personal touch” 


Whether this is so depends on 
what you mean by the personal 
touch. Efficient management needs 
to distinguish between two types of 
business writing. 

The first is original or creative 
writing. It requires all the personal 
attention one can give it. It is time- 
consuming, and it is terribly unsci- 
entific. There is often more chance 
involved in a single memo than in 
an entire manufacturing process. 
This is the kind of writing every 
executive must do at one time or 
another. There are few short cuts. 

The other kind of writing is repe- 
titive writing. This kind character- 
izes most of the company’s corre- 
spondence and a fair share of its 
memos and reports. The situations 
that give rise to repetitive writing 
are those that have been dealt with 
many times before. Proper names 
or figures may be different each 

(continued on page 72) 


Overcommunication can bury an executive 
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The case for federal 





In September, 1957, Narion’s Business published a condensation of a Library 


of Congress Legislative Reference Service report on the subject: “Adverse 
Effects of Expanding Government.” 
Among the nine areas covered by the report was “The Case Against Fed- 


’ 


eral Reclamation.” This section of the report brought widespread protests 
from the advocates of federal reclamation. 

Here Nation’s Business presents the point of view of reclamation’s pro- 
ponents, in reply to the September article. It has been prepared by a highly 
qualified authority on the subject. 

Governor Clyde takes issue with Nation’s Business because we did not print, 
in connection with the condensation, the letter of transmittal that accom- 
panied the report. This letter disclaimed responsibility for the points of view 
expressed and stated that “this report does not expressly or by implication 
present the opinions of the Legislative Reference Service as to the merits or 





demerits of legislation underlying the questions asked.” 

That is routine. The Reference Service disclaims such responsibility in all 
reports on subjects on which they have been asked to explore a given situation 
such as the Adverse Effects of Expanding Government. It is a reference serv- 


ice, not a policy-forming body. 





By the Hon. George D. Clyde, Governor of Utah 


THOUGHTFUL WESTERNERS— 
plus many informed easterners, have 
lately been shocked, exasperated, 
angered and embittered, by a new 
wave of attacks on reclamation. 
We should, perhaps, have long 
since been conditioned against such 
assaults. To us, reclamation in our 
nation is the bringing together of 
land, water and people to produce 
foodstuffs, fiber and power, thereby 
sustaining life itself. To virtually 
everyone born or reared in a land 
of scant rainfall it seems as illogical 
to question the benefits of reclama- 
tion as it would seem, to a Hollander, 
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quite senseless to argue the benefits 
of reclaiming land from the Zuider 
Zee. 

We in the West believe recla- 
mation’s enemies are blindly or 
blandly overlooking the economic 
facts of life in an entire region com- 
prising one of their own prime mar- 
kets. For a time we thought that our 
viewpoint was prevailing. 

For a time we in the West cheer- 
fully, if naively, had begun believing 
the era of obstinate obstructionism 
to the constructive use of water re- 
sources was ending. Water shortages 
in the industrial seaboard and rural 
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Midwest, coupled with the patently 
successful work of weldirg water to 
land in our region, should mean an 
end to the stupidity, or cupidity, of 
enemies of reclamation. 

The very program under attack 
has meant the fullest blessings of 
the American way of life for count- 
less western farm and city families, 
plus a blossoming of large-scale in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Obviously, reclamation is still a 
matter on which debates will con- 
tinue raging until every drop of 
water coursing down the bed of our 
nation’s rivers and streams is put to 














the best possible use. For water is, 
obviously, one of the good things of 
life. And men seem fated, always, to 
argue about how best to utilize, di- 
vide, or control the land, the oceans, 
the waters and even the air of our 
globe—not to mention outer space 
and the accessible planets. 

The position I uphold is simple: 
Reclamation is good business, not 
only for the 17 western states, but 
for the businessmen, workers and 
taxpayers of the East, Midwest and 
South. It is good investment in the 
future for the entire nation from 
every practical dollars-and-cents 
standpoint. 

This philosophy, the case for rec- 
lamation, is based on these solid 
facts: It pays its own'way, yet 
spreads benefits to all corners of 
the nation. 

We in the West know the dam- 
ming of rivers and the bringing of 
water to land is costly. So does the 
resident of our coastal or Great 
Lakes region know the dredging of 
harbors and the clearing of river 
channels is costly. In the West, our 
development and survival depend 
upon reclamation projects which as- 
sure our crop output, our power re- 
sources, our very existence. In our 
port cities, the maintenance of com- 
merce basic to municipal and re- 
gional existence stems from the nav- 
igability of harbors and rivers. Thus 
in our nation, since establishment of 
federal government, ports and wa- 
terways are maintained by agencies 
of this same federal government— 
supported by tax dollars of citizens 
in all sectors of the nation who real- 
ize the economic health of the coun- 
try is dependent upon this water- 
borne commerce and trade. 

But, when we turn to the costs 
inherent in reclamation—costs in- 
herent to the economic well-being 
of fully one third of our nation, 
there are basic misunderstandings 
about federal spending on federal 
projects. And this, despite the fact 
that reclamation projects, in the ag- 
gregate and individually, actually 
return most of their construction 
costs to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

There exists—unadvertised, but 
very tangible—a promissory note on 
every reclamation project. The farm- 
ers and power users who directly 
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reclamation . 


benefit from federally financed res- 
ervoirs, dams and_ hydroelectric 
plants repay the construction costs 
of reclamation projects over a set 
span of years. Opponents of the rec- 
lamation thesis argue with the sched- 
ule of repayment, just as they ar- 
gue the “excessive” cost of projects. 
Shrugging off the fact that borrowed 
dollars are faithfully returned to the 
Treasury for reclamation loans, they 
conveniently continue to overlook 
the very existence of repayment 
schedules. 

These same opponents of recla- 
mation likewise overlook another fis- 
cal fact in their continuous warfare 
against the development of the West. 
They forget to note that most of the 
capital required for construction of 
irrigation features of reclamation 
works comes—not from the tax dol- 
lars of the nation’s citizenry—but 
from the Reclamation Fund built up 
from proceeds accruing to the United 
States from the Oil Leasing Act, 
from the sale and leasing of public 
lands, and other public land reve- 
nues. Much of the land in the under- 
developed West (more than 70 per 
cent in such states as Utah and Ne- 
vada) is owned outright by the fed- 
eral government, which leases desira- 
ble acreage for mining, grazing and 
oil production. 

Accretions to the Reclamation 
Fund totaled $484 million on June 
30, 1957, and collections represent- 
ing construction repayments, water 
rentals, power revenues and miscel- 
laneous revenues amounted to an 
additional $702 million—a sum sub- 
stantial enough to give a sizable start 
on most reclamation projects now 
authorized, if used directly for such 
purposes. It is statistics such as this 
the enemies of reclamation never 
cite. A few other figures they choose 
to avoid are these: 

Out of $2,961,763,715 expended in 
total for plant, property and equip- 
ment on reclamation projects in the 
West during the past half-century, 
$355,514,171 has been repaid, $181,- 
515,797 of additional income repre- 
senting interest on investment in 
power facilities was collected, and 
some $60 million in cash payments 
is made to the U.S. Treasury annu- 
ally—including interest on the fed- 
eral investment in hydroelectric and 

(continued on page 44) 








Gov. George D. Clyde of Utah 
is one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on reclamation 


and water development. 

A native of Utah, he holds 

a Bachelor’s Degree in 
agricultural engineering from 
the Utah State University and 
a Master’s Degree in civil 
engineering from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

In addition to private practice 
as an engineer, he taught 
engineering at Utah State 
University and for 10 years 
was Dean of the School of 
Engineering. 

For eight years after World 
War II, he was Chief, Division 
of Irrigation Engineering and 
Water Conservation Research 
for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. For a short time 
he was Chief of Engineers, 

Soil Conservation Service in 
the same Department. 

He was Utah’s Commissioner 
of Interstate Streams and 
Director of the State Water 
and Power Board when he 
became candidate for Gover- 
nor in 1956—his first campaign 
for elective office at any level. 
Governor Clyde has published 
more than 50 articles on water 
development and irrigation. 
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HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Dairy farmers are expected to 
maintain their upward trend in milk 
production in 1958 despite a con- 
tinued decline in cow numbers. To- 
tal fluid milk output will climb at 
least a billion pounds over the 1957 
record of 126.4 billion pounds. 

The growing supply of feed grains, 
a major cost item on dairy farms, 
has resulted in feed prices running 
considerably below last year. While 
the number of cows declined again 
last year to 22.4 million, output per 
cow climbed to 6,162 pounds, a gain 
of more than 20 per cent in 10 years. 

Assuming a per capita consump- 
tion of all dairy products equal to 
the estimated 1957 level of 695 
pounds (milk equivalent) , total con- 
sumption of dairy products in 1958 
will increase at least as much as 
milk production. At this rate the in- 
crease in population would require 
1.9 billion pounds more milk. 

A fise or drop in retail prices of 
three to four per cent can be ex- 
pected to shift per capita consump- 
tion two or three per cent. 
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With Congress in a_ spending 
mood, the construction industry 
again seems to be the government’s 
favorite vehicle for bolstering eco- 
nomic confidence. 

Public works, urban renewal, 
housing credit, and community fa- 
cilities are only some of the areas in 
which strong pressures have been 
and will continue to be brought to 
bear, this mostly in the Senate but 
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Distribution: retail sales ’56, 757, and ’58 
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billions 
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with little opposition expected from 
the House. 

Although much of the proposed 
pump priming construction pro- 
grams are obviously devised for po- 
litical purposes, they are by no 
means limited by party. This was 
evidenced by the lop-sided 86-0 Sen- 
ate vote in favor of the Sparkman 
Housing bill last month, and almost 
similar Senate unanimity in the case 
of stimulation of currently pro- 
gramed public works. 

Because of this tidal wave of 
crash-program proposals, Adminis- 
tration attempts to reduce federal 
participation in housing and urban 
renewal activities are expected to 
face rough sledding when hearings 
on general housing legislation be- 
fore the Sparkman Housing Sub- 
committee begin later this month or 
early in May. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Easing money conditions continue 
throughout most areas of the nation. 

Despite this credit loosening, Con- 
gress has been besieged by a number 
of proposals aimed at establishing 
complete new systems for federal 
financing of small businesses, de- 
pressed areas, housing, farmers, and 
public works projects—most born of 
economic recession worries. Most 
new bills are tied in with some form 
of business stimulant plan in the 
form of guaranteed or direct loans. 

Meanwhile, the Senate-passed Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act, a complete 
modernization of banking laws, 
awaits action of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee after 





more than two months of hearings. 

On the credit side, a few financial 
institutions report some slight rise 
in home foreclosures and more con- 
sumer credit delinquencies, but the 
percentage remains low. 


DISTRIBUTION 


After getting off to a surprisingly 
good start this year, retailing stag- 
gered temporarily under the impact 
of severe weather conditions. Al- 
though recovering rapidly, for the 
most part, the trade now faces an 
Easter two weeks earlier than last 
year and uncertain spring weather. 

Although durable goods have 
trailed nondurables in the buying 
public’s favor, certain developments, 
now and in weeks to come, may tend 
to alter this situation. They are: 
The recent decision of several ap- 
pliance makers to drop their fair 
trade policies, resulting in wide- 
spread price cutting at retail—and 
discounts among auto dealers to 
spark spring sales. 

Grocery and drug store sales are 
exceeding year-ago levels. 

Although department, variety and 
specialty stores are holding their 
own, auto dealers and home furnish- 
ings stores report lower sales. 

Commissioner Ewan Clague of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says the 
outlook for lower prices is not prom- 
ising—at least not until summer and 
fall. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Administration’s proposal for 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Agreements Act faces more weeks of 
congressional hearings and argu- 
ments before final action can be 
expected. 

Consideration by the Senate, 
which will not begin until the House 
has completed its deliberations, may 
also be delayed by other priority 
legislation before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

In urging renewal of the Act for 
a period of five years, the National 
Chamber’s representative before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
emphasized that: “The concept of 
the national interest in trade policy 
must start with the principal that 
the objective is to strengthen the na- 
tional economy.” 

The witness also stressed, how- 
ever, the need to continue adequate 
safeguards in the law to provide tar- 
iff relief for industries during a 
period of adjustment. The proposal 
to speed up escape clause action also 
was supported. 

“Tn all cases,” he concluded, “de- 
termination of injury due to imports 
should be judged in the light of na- 
tional interest.” 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Some delays in House consid- 
eration of appropriation bills have 
been occurring. This is particularly 
true of the public works area where 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee directed both the Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to consider increasing their 
original requests. This move was 
motivated by considerations arising 
from current adjustments in the 
economy. However, it is expected 
that all appropriation bills will be 
cleared through the House by the 
end of April or early in May. 

Additional impetus to increased 
spending is coming from the Senate 
side where Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson has endorsed a pro- 
posal to establish a broad public 
works administrdtion-type program 
as an antirecession measure. Another 
similar move is taking place in the 
Senate Banking Committee, where 
a strong push is being made for a 
$2 billion antirecession housing pro- 
gram. 

Although both of these programs 
are designed to stimulate the econ- 
omy, their effect is questionable. 
Both require considerable lead time 
before they have a full impact. Cur- 
rent downward adjustments may 
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well have stopped before these pro- 
grams can really get going. 


LABOR 


The hopes for labor legislation in 
this Congress are rapidly fading. 
Some possibility remains for regula- 
tion of welfare funds but the chances 
are becoming slimmer, in spite of 
the evidence brought in by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee. 

Any prospect for action seems to 
depend on the House and Senate 
judiciary committees where two im- 
portant bills have been referred. 

One bill would restore state au- 
thority in labor law. The other would 
return unions to the coverage of the 
antitrust laws. Of these, only the 
first is given much chance this year. 
Actually, the bill as written would 
restore state authority in many 
fields, not labor relations alone. 

This measure has some highly re- 
spected supporters, among them the 
American Bar Association and the 
attorneys general of 25 states. The 
Senate version of the bill, S. 337, 
was sponsored by 15 senators. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Look for a new commission to try 
to establish how much land the fed- 
eral government should set aside for 
national recreation needs. 

Present plans call for a Nation- 
al Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to inventory 
and evaluate outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities, including 
land and water areas, irrespective of 
ownership, for now and the future. 

How this commission’s activities 
would affect other federal recreation 
study programs now under way is 
not clear. Mission 66 of the National 
Park Service has been under way 
two years, is scheduled to end in 
1966. The U. S. Forest Service’s 
parallel program, Operation Out- 
doors, is also a 10-year program. 

Of some 400 million acres of fed- 
eral land, at least 350 million acres 
are available for recreation. 

Not generally known is the extent 
to which private firms, including 
power and water companies and 
mining concerns, make their land 
available for recreation. 

In wood-using industries alone, 
455 companies owning more than 46 
million acres have more than 80 per 
cent of their land open to recrea- 
tional use. 
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Tax cut talk began to be heard 
again when the February unemploy- 
ment figures were released—up 
again. It’s still talk, but a clearer 
purpose is shaping up. 

Doubt as to the need for tax cuts 
to stimulate the economy remains 
officially strong, but demand for cuts 
comes increasingly from nonofficial 
and semiofficial sources. Odds on a 
cut are improving steadily. 

The big debate is again shaping 
around the question of who should 
get it in order to provide the quick- 
est and most stimulating effect. The 
same old arguments are being ad- 
vanced as to the relative effective- 
ness of increasing consumer purchas- 
ing power through cuts in the lower 
brackets, or of increasing produc- 
tion through reductions for higher 
income groups and for business gen- 
erally. 

The surprise comes from the new 
showing of strength by supporters 
of the production approach. Many 
of those who emphasize the virtues 
of low-bracket cuts also recognize 
need for reducing too-high upper 
rates and for business relief—espe- 
cially small business. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic accidents continue to be a 
major domestic problem, despite the 
reduced fatality toll in 1957. The 
President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety under the chairmanship of 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors, is holding four im- 
portant regional conferences in an 
effort to reduce further the still 
enormous toll in deaths, injuries and 
economic loss through greater public 
support of state and local safety 
programs. 

The first was held in Atlantic City 
on March 11-12. Others will be held 
in Chicago on April 1-2; San Fran- 
cisco, April 8-9; and Miami Beach, 
May 29-30. 

Business leaders from 12 states 
attended the Atlantic City meet- 
ing. They discussed ways to mobi- 
lize wider and more effective public 
support for traffic safety. They 
spotlighted the deficiencies in their 
state and local safety programs and 
worked out solutions. They returned 
home pledged to implement the so- 
lutions, strengthen existing safety 
programs, and the formation of new 
ones where needed. 
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THE CASE FOR RECLAMATION continued from page 41 


Governor Clyde tells why Mormon 
pioneers appealed to Washington 


municipal water facilities! Income 
to reclamation project farmers and 
farm workers totals $666 million in 
1956—with a cumulative total in- 
come in the past half-century of 
nearly $8.6 billion, and this from 
land that would have been virtually 
unproductive without the reclama- 
tion projects. 

The total cost of the plant, proper- 
ty and equipment of all Bureau 
of Reclamation constructed proper- 
ties which produced this economic 
wealth has been some $2.962 billion. 

There are some statistics almost 
impossible to get. For example: 

Sales of electric energy from recla- 
mation projects totaled 25,654,251,- 
471 kilowatt hours in 1956. We know 
these sales brought $60 million in 
revenue to the federal treasury. But 
it is virtually impossible to tally 
dollar output of plants producing 
finished products with this power, 
impossible as well to gauge the les- 
sened wartime effort; or the lessened 
output of aluminum and canned 
goods, lumber and shirtwaists, air- 
planes and toy trains we would have 
faced had not these kilowatts been 
available; it is likewise difficult to 
learn what the cost of available goods 
or even the lessening in over-all 
standards might have been had such 
hydropower been lacking in major 
regions of the nation. 

It is, however, quite possible and 
proper to study the statistics at- 
tached to a single, small, typical, 
specific reclamation project—and to 
speculate on “what might have 
been,” or upon “what might not have 
been” had this project never been 
built. 

In order to survive in the desert 
wastelands of Utah, Mormon pio- 
neers turned the waters of City 
Creek onto the parched earth of the 
Salt Lake Valley in 1847. Later, set- 
tlers brought water to other Utah 
areas to build a new way of life. 
However, even with this pioneering 
people whose very religion urges 
freedom from debt and cooperative 
but nongovernmental enterprise, the 
self-financing of truly major irriga- 
tion enterprises proved impractical. 

In 1900, residents of the Utah 
County region along the Spanish 
Fork River found their choice of 
crops, and the extent of their farm- 
ing, restricted by the seasonal flow of 
the stream being utilized to water 
their fields. They realized a dam in 
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the Green River Basin east of the 
Wasatch Range, coupled with a 
mountain tunnel, would divert plen- 
tiful precious water—going to waste 
unused—to the southern part of 
their county to supplement natural 
streamflow. 

A group of citizens worked 18 
months seeking finances for the proj- 
ect. Unsuccessful, they appealed to 
the federal government for aid under 
the new Reclamation Act in 1904. 
The project was authorized in 1906, 
delivered its first stored water to 
farms in the summer of 1915—and 
water users have since repaid $2,- 
678,072 to the government, or 80 per 
cent of the $3,349,424 repayment 
obligation. 

Utahns know this as the Straw- 
berry Valley project. One of the first 
federal reclamation projects ever au- 
thorized, it brings 60,000 acre-feet of 
water to 42,000 acres of new lands 
and lands requiring replacement or 
supplemental water supplies. 

The cumulative crop value from 
the time of completion to the pres- 
ent is $78,495,856 or 22 times the 
construction cost. In addition, the 
Strawberry produces power, munici- 
pal water and recreation with an 
annual value of $500,000. 

But more important, the personal 
income directly associated with the 
project is estimated at $18 million a 
year. For the population growth in 
the area has been continuous while 
contiguous areas, comparable in soil 
and climate, but lacking sufficient 
water, have shown population and 
income declines. Utah County, in 
which the Strawberry Project is 
located, grew at the same pace 
as neighboring Juab and Sanpete 
counties—until 1910 or thereabouts, 
when the water supply from natural 
streams was used at virtually its 
full potential. Since 1915, when the 
Strawberry began furnishing its first 
water, Utah County has gained in 
population, its neighbors have de- 
clined, losing purchasing power as 
well as residents. 

Consumer studies by merchandis- 
ing firms, federal surveys and mar- 
ket-data reports indicate 12,000 peo- 
ple of the project area’s present 24,- 
000 population live in the county as 
a result of the Strawberry Project. 

This project, and hundreds like it, 
is a sound market for manufactured 
goods from other regions. During the 
past five years there was an average 


annual sale of 658 new cars and 225 
new trucks in the Strawberry Proj- 
ect area. Total value—$2,337,000. 
Farmers annually averaged pur- 
chases of 156 new tractors costing 
$263,860 and $235,500 in new farm 
implements. Two thirds of these au- 
tomotive and machinery dollars left 
Utah, directly aiding the laborer and 
the economy of Michigan, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, New York and Cali- 
fornia, and indirectly aiding stock- 
holders of auto and farm machinery 
companies throughout the nation. 
Purchases of building materials, 
home furnishings, hardware, cloth- 
ing, drugs, appliances and general 
merchandise shipped to the Straw- 
berry region from all across the na- 
tion totaled $18 million in a recent 
typical year, of which $10 million 
left the state. 

Continuing our statistics a bit fur- 
ther: The volume of sales involved 
in interstate shipment specifically at- 
tributable to the project amounts 
to $8,232,000 of which $4,512,000 
leaves the state annually. Over $1 
million more in products is thus pur- 
chased annually from eastern and 
midwestern states than the original 
cost of the project. And while the 
population of Utah County rose 
steadily past the 24,000 mark, the 
population of neighboring Sanpete 
County leveled off just above 15,000 
in 1920 and has since dropped be- 
low the 14,000 mark. Juab County 
reached a population peak of 10,000 
and now has but 5,100 residents. 

In part, Utah County’s current 
well-being stems from new industrial 
plants such as the warbuilt U. S. 
Steel plant at Geneva as well as farm 
prosperity. This industrial growth 
was possible only due to water, pow- 
er and population resources stem- 
ming from the Strawberry Project. 

Finally, there’s the matter of 
taxes. From 1915 to 1920, the first 
five years of the project, the assessed 
valuation of the project area jumped 
from $7,476,837 to $26,890,840, a rise 
directly attributable to the Straw- 
berry. As for recent years—in 1954 
—with the project creating jobs and 
livelihoods which now support 12,- 
000 persons, the total in taxes col- 
lected from all sources amounted to 
$149.83 for state and local taxes and 
$369.40 for federal purposes per per- 
son. Multiplying these by 12,000 we 
find the project returning $1,797,960 
to the state and local governments 
and $4,432,800 to the federal govern- 
ment in a single year. 

From an investment of some $3.33 
million over 40 years ago, the Fed- 
eral Treasury now receives nearly 
$3.4 million annually in tax reve- 
nues! Not a bad return from an in- 
vestment in water, land and people! 
The Strawberry Valley project is 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 


for more than 100 different types of business . . 
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SURE OF SCORE AT 19TH HOLE 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Members of the renowned East Lake Country Club don’t 
look quizzically at their monthly bills and reach for the 
phone. The chits they sign either at the club or downtown at 
the parent Atlanta Athletic Club are photographed in a 
Recordak Microfilmer and mailed out with the bills. 

This all but ends questions about charges—frees the girl 
who used to be glued to the phone for two weeks after bills 
went out. And it cuts costs and speeds up the billing opera- 
tion, too—no need, now, to list dates and describe charges 
on bills. Another advantage: members can support charges 
at tax time. 





NEVER QUESTIONS LONG-DISTANCE CHARGES 


ANNANDALE, MINN. 

Customers of Lakedale Telephone Company can readily 
recall long-distance calls—even if ‘‘forever on the phone.” 

To refresh memories and answer questions in advance, the 
company microfilms the toll tickets, which operators time 
stamp and fill out for each call. These are then sent out with 
the bill. Customers are all for new system—can even check 
the “minutes spoken”’ on time-stamped tickets. 

The company, meanwhile, only has toshow the total charge 
and tax on its bills—saves posting more than 115,000 toll 
tickets per year. Film costs run under $4 per month... and 
a low-cost Recordak Microfilmer takes the pictures, 





. thousands of concerns 





ELIMINATES TISSUE COPIES IN SALES BOOKS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The May Co., one of the country’s leading stores, dis- 
covered that microfilm copies cost less than carbon copies and 
are far more practical. More than $10,000 per year is saved 
by using a 2-part sales check instead of one with 3 parts. And 
a like sum is saved on storage costs. 

Here’s how the new system works: Customers get “‘car- 
bon” tickets with purchases. The originals go to the Sales 
Audit Department, where they are photographed in a 
Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. Film record—instead of 
tissue copies— becomes Sales Audit’s permanent record. Sales 
checks are promptly routed to Accounts Receivable Depart- 
ment ... returned to charge customers with monthly bill. 
(A separate use of Recordak Microfilming cuts costs here.) 


See how companies 
like yours save 


Free booklet gives 
broader picture of uses 
in business and industry. 
Write for “Short Cuts 
that Save Millions,” or 
for more specific help 
have a Recordak Sys- 
tems Man call. No obli- 
gation whatsoever! 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


eeeeeeeeeee se eo MAIL COUPON TODAY: « « 

















: RECORDAK CORPORATION 

e 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

° (© Send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 

e © Have local Systems Man phone for appointment. D-4 
a 

e Name Position —* 
Fr Company 

2 Type of business 

z Street 

° City State 

7. 


“*Recordak” 
is a trademark 















THE CASE FOR RECLAMATION continued 


Glen Canyon Dam contract was 20 per 


cent under estimates, says Governor 


relatively small. But in human re- 
turns as well as dollar values, it con- 
tinues to bulk large in the lives of 
Utahns such as Albert Swenson, one 
of the early project farmers, who 
puts it this way: 

“Before the Strawberry was fin- 
ished we used to get one crop of al- 
falfa on the east bench—and that 
was it. During a dry year we just 
burned up.” 

Now there are three cuttings of al- 
falfa a season for feeding cattle and 
sheep, helping provide a stable agri- 
culture and industrial base previous- 
ly impossible in a semiarid region. 

Just as the Strawberry Valley 
unit illustrates a typical, sound, ob- 
viously successful small reclamation 
program unit, the Upper Colorado 
River Storage Project and the much 
abused Fryingpan-Arkansas Project 
show the scope, complexity, engi- 
neerjng ingenuity—and inherent 
soundness—of projects now mov- 
ing forward despite a drumfire of 
thoughtless opposition. After dec- 
ades of research, a $760 million 
basin-wide development of the Colo- 
rado River is underway, with con- 
struction at Glen Canyon damsite 
in Arizona, and the beginnings of 
work at Flaming Gorge on the 
Green River in Utah as initial steps. 

The prime contract for Glen Can- 
yon Dam was let for $107,955,522— 
fully $27.6 million or 20 per cent 
under engineering estimates! )ppo- 
nents of the over-all reclamation pro- 
gram continually charge that costs 
drastically exceed estimates, but for- 
get to cite such cases in which bids 
fall well below estimated costs. 
Enemies of reclamation trumpet 
that Hungry Horse, Colorado-Big 
Thompson and similar projects have 
a poor record as regards to cost esti- 
mates—but forget to point out that 
World War II and the Korean con- 
flicts boosted construction costs con- 
siderably between the time first 
studies were made and the time con- 
tracts were let. They forget to point 
out the vast savings that could have 
been made had the contracts been let 
speedily and construction promptly 
handled before wars intervened! 

In pamphleteering efforts to block 
the Frying Pan-Arkansas project in 
southeastern Colorado they forget to 
point out that fully $140 million of 
an investment of $159,287,000 will 
be repaid by water users and power 
sales—much of it with interest—and 
completely forget the intangible ben- 
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efits which might result when sup- 
plemental water from the Frying 
Pan reaches a region plagued by 
periodic drought and crop failure, 
while bringing no new land under 
cultivation. Farm incomes will be 
stabilized; land values rise—and 
with them taxable values; state 
and federal revenues will increase 
through higher personal and corpo- 
rate incomes; the purchasing power 
of the area will rise, meaning more 
business at national as well as local 
and regional levels; there will be 
more water and power for municipal- 
ities—providing for growth and in- 
dustrial expansion, more payrolls, 
more purchases of raw and finished 
materials. 

Critics of such projects as the Fry- 
ing Pan-Arkansas fail to see, or at 
least forget to state, that whole areas 
of the West must stagnate, must de- 
cline, without water. They can only 
grow through water development. 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Tucson, Salt 
Lake City—such centers obviously 
add to national prosperity as well 
as regional well-being. Croplands in 
California and Arizona producing 
fruit, cotton, vegetables and cattle 
for the national market play a role 
in the economy of the entire United 
States—as do aircraft plants and 
aluminum factories in the Pacific 
Northwest which depend on recla- 
mation projects for hydroelectric 
power. There will be no such growth 
in the West as they represent—no 
further burgeoning cities, no fresh 
power and crop resources—without 
such projects as Frying Pan-Arkan- 
sas and Colorado River. 

What is the Colorado River Stor- 
age Project? Designed to serve an 
area of 100,000 square miles de- 
scribed as the nation’s last frontier, 
it will provide water—that most val- 
uable fuel of all—for agricultural 
development and the progressive 
growth of cities and towns in much 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming. The program provides 
four large mainstream dams and 11 
irrigation units, participating proj- 
ects. Regulating the river against 
floods and preventing further silting 
at Hoover Dam, creating power and 
making water available for munici- 
pal use are part of the multipurpose 
uses of project waters, along with the 
provision of agricultural water sup- 
plies. Among those who will benefit 
as water reaches new farmland, and 
as supplementary water reaches old 


croplands, are members of the Nav- 
ajo tribe, a people badly needing eco- 
nomic aid and security. In creating 
new, stable, multimillion dollar 
markets for such eastern products as 
autos and tractors, clothing and 
home furnishings, the Colorado Riv- 
er Water Storage Project will not 
only parallel—but vastly exceed— 
the proven benefits brought by such 
a comparatively small reclamation 
project as the Strawberry. 

There is much more, of course. 
The Colorado program will create a 
reservoir extending 186 miles up the 
Colorado and 71 miles up the San 
Juan from Glen Canyon; Flaming 
Gorge will provide another beautiful 
body of water, as will Navajo Dam 
and Curecanti on the Gunnison. 
Each will mean recreation of the sort 
made possible by Lake Mead—at- 
tracting new millions of dollars for 
tourist facilities, gasoline, foodstuffs, 
sporting goods. The building of dams 
and access roads will open large sec- 
tors of the Southwest and inaccessi- 
ble portions of the Mountain West, 
to conservationists, tourists, fisher- 
men and family vacationists. 

Finally, such a project, bringing 
water to the soil, also brings people 
and power into juxtaposition with 
natural resources. The Upper Basin 
of the Colorado River contains 90 
per cent of the nation’s known ura- 
nium; upwards of 30 per cent of its 
copper; 90 per cent of its commer- 
cially useful oil shale; huge deposits 
of phosphate rock for fertilizer, vast 
quantities of oil, natural gas, gyp- 
sum, precious metals, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum and vanadium. The proj- 
ect will open such resources to 
development, just as the building of 
reclamation projects made possible 
the current growth of the Pacific 
Northwest; just as the building of 
dams on the lower Colorado made 
possible the growth of Los Angeles 
and the rich farm economy of Cali- 
fornia’s interior valleys. 

True, the Colorado River Storage 
Project will be underwritten by the 
federal government, but approxi- 
mately 99 per cent of total costs will 
be repaid by the people who use the 
power and water—and fully two 
thirds of the cost will be repaid in the 
federal treasury with full interest! 

Which is why, in the West, we 
equate reclamation with progress, 
with healthy growth, with healthy 
industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion, which, through the years, have 
moved America forward. END 
REPRINTS of “The Case for Rec- 
lamation” may be obtained for 15 
cents each or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Job accident or non-occupational illness? 


‘“‘T'wo-way coverage” by Hartford 
speeds claim settlements 


Have you ever considered the 
advantages of having your firm’s 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
Group Insurance written by the 
same insurance company? 

Both you and your employees 
stand to benefit through this “two- 
way coverage” by Hartford. For it 
virtually insures more inclusive 
protection . . . efficient service... 
prompt payment of claims. 

In 1913 the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company began 
building its country-wide network 
of claim service offices which now 
total over 200. 

All the wealth of knowledge our 
company and our staffs have gained 
in 43 years of handling Workmen's 


Compensation is available to you on 
Group Insurance coverages as well. 

And Hartford’s “two-way cover- 
age” combination is particularly 
valuable when claim situations come 
up that are hard to fit into a definite 
Workmen’s Compensation or Group 
category—borderline cases. 

With combination coverage by the 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company 


Group 






Hartford there is no question of who 
should pay. Settlement of claims is 
smooth and uncomplicated. 

You should certainly look into 
Hartford “two-way coverage” for 
your Compensation and Group In- 
surance needs. See your Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Agent or 
your insurance broker. 
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Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 

Northwestern Fire & Marine 

Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
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| SEVEN DEADLY SINS continued from page 35 


If a manager stifles staff talent, 
his whole organization is weakened 


quent sarcasm. Psychologists say 
such things usually are efforts to 
cover up feelings of inadequacy. 

A certain amount of pride is de- 
sirable—pride in work well done. 
Self-respect and team spirit are built 
on pride. Trouble comes when pride 
is permitted to become a vice. 


Envy 


By refusing to recognize individ- 
uals with talent and potential within 
his organization an envious manager 
can weaken his company sometimes 
without realizing he is doing so. 

“We frequently envy the individ- 
ualist, the man with bold and inde- 
pendent ideas. When we have the 
power to do so, we tend to restrict 
him and keep him in tow, sometimes 
to the extent of suffocating him,” 
says Dr. Loran F. Baxter, industrial 








psychologist with John R. Martin 
Associates. 

A manager who is envious of the 
bright people elsewhere in the or- 
ganization and jealous of his posi- 
tion may fill his department with 
men less qualified than he. 

“In both large and small busi- 
nesses,” Dr. Baxter says some of the 
managers will tend to hire people in- 
ferior to themselves. We see this 
frequently. Many managers do it 
subconsciously. They will rational- 
ize and say that if they hired highly 
qualified people they wouldn’t be 
able to keep them. Usually, the 
real reason “is that the executive 


sees the most capable men as threats 
to his security and envies their abil- 
ities.” 

Dr. Francis Bradshaw points out 
that since individualism is empha- 
sized in our society, with competi- 
tion and measurement of perform- 
ance stressed first in school and then 
at work, envy develops. Someone in 
authority may turn down an idea, 
then later present it as his own. 

“Teamwork can’t work,” he adds, 
“if we try to outwit the other fellow 
rather than the problem.” 

In a large national organization 
a middle management executive 
spent hours of his own time develop- 
ing a plan for revamping certain 
phases of the organization structure 
within his responsibility. When his 
plan, a bold and unusual one, was 
presented to the intracompany plan- 
ning committee, several members, 
envious of the plan’s author, at- 
tacked it, making it seem utterly 
ridiculous. Their criticisms beat the 
idea to death. The man who devised 
the plan decided to take his bold 
thinking elsewhere. 

In considering envy, as in con- 
sidering any of the sins of managers, 
it is useful to look for antonyms. 

Dr. Joseph L. Krieger, a manage- 
ment consultant who advises the 
Department of Defense on problems 
of executive leadership, stresses the 
efficacy of this search for opposites. 

“Just as humility is the opposite 
of pride, so does envy have an op- 
posite. I would characterize it as 
‘counting your blessings.’ The busi- 
nessman who feels the urge to be 
envious—and it is an urge—would 
do well to look behind the glamour 
of the person whom he envies and 
study the man’s problems, pressures 
and troubles.” 

Authorities on work attitudes 
identify envy as one of the principal 
causes of cliques in an organization. 
A young man who is rising fast and 
who visibly enjoys the favor of the 
top echelons will—unless he is a 
genius at diplomacy—soon find him- 
self a lonely man among his peers. 
The reason? Envy. The group, and 
its individual members, will tend to 
expel the extraordinary individual 
because of envy. 


Laziness 


Laziness can lead to a cardinal 
fault of business management—lack 
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continued 


of planning, points out W. F. Mc- 
Cormick, partner in the manage. 
ment consultant firm of Cresap, Mc 
Cormick and Paget. 

“‘We must force our thinking into 
the future to develop the objectives 
and plans called for by changes in 
the economy.” 

The chief executive who puts ofi 
making plans leaves his managers 
in the dark and stalls their progress, 
too, because they don’t know what 
their boss’s goals are. This contrib- 
utes to confusion and wasted efforts 

A form of intellectual laziness fre- 
quently exists throughout organiza- 
tions, even among the top executives, 
Mr. McCormick notes. This shows 
up when a man takes a problem to 
his superior without also taking a 
suggested solution. 

“In my opinion,” says Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, “a good executive should 
not only be capable of identifying 
and documenting problems, but 
should be able to work out a solu- 
tion. It may not be the only solu- 
tion, or the best, but he should have 


SS SS ST 
LAZINESS 





some solution to recommend. I am 
constantly amazed at company pres- 
idents who bring problems to the 
board of directors for discussion 
without appreciating that they 
should also bring at least a tentative 
answer.” 

Laziness in those under you in- 
evitably means more work for you; 
not only in taking up the slack, but 
in control activities. The man who 
comes to you with ideas, who wants 
to do something, is easy to control, 
Mr. McCormick notes. You can 
weigh the idea and say “no” if 
necessary. The lazy man, the pro- 
crastinator, must always be inspired 
and driven. 

Some executives delegate duties, 
not because they are good super- 
visors, but because they are lazy. 
They have difficulty determining the 
difference between delegation and 
abdication, says Mr. McCormick. 

(continued on page 55) 
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Today, you are deprived of the best and most economi- 
cal transportation because public policies place arti- 
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any one form of transportation, such as railroads, to 
serve you by the use of other means of transportation, 
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Yet, in other industries, diversification of products 
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of the nation’s shippers. They could then arrange tor 
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the nation more efficiently. 


Isn’t this common sense? 
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continued 


This is especially a problem in com- 
panies which have recently decen- 
tralized and have delegated profit 
responsibilities to a number of di- 
vision managers. 

Procrastination in not adopting 
sound human relations in industry 
leads to major labor troubles and 
peace-at-any-price policies, in the 
view of Thomas G. Spates, professor 
emeritus of personnel administration 
at Yale and former vice president 
for personnel administration at Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 

Professor Spates says that too 
many managements have been going 
along with compulsory unionism, 
guaranteed annual increases. 

“They have been trying to solve 
qualitative problems with quantita- 
tive methods,” he says. 

But he sees the long-range future 
as bright, with “emphasis on emo- 
tional security rather than economic 
security, on spiritual values rather 
than material values, on consulta- 
tion and explanation and a better 
understanding of ourselves and our 
impact on those whose work we 
direct.” 


Anger 


Harold B. Schmidhauser, director 
of the executive action program of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, tells of a corporate executive 
who had permitted his dislike of 
certain things which unions had 
done in the past to harden into a 
permanent resentment and distrust 
of all unions and union leaders. 

“This man couldn’t sit down with 








ANGER 


union officials without starting to 
insult them and antagonize them, 
often without provocation and re- 
gardless of what they were asking 
for or how they were asking it,” 
says Mr. Schmidhauser. 

“The condition got so bad that 
one year the union—weary of the 
executive’s abusive remarks—called 
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| a sudden strike even though it had 
|'won the points it was seeking 
| through collective bargaining. This 
shocked the executive into a reali- 
zation of his blind spot. 

Today this man begins all meet- 
|ings with union representatives by 
asking them to call him to order 
should he fall back into his old 
habit of name-calling. The result is 
he gets along well with his workers 
and their union leaders. It may be a 
coincidence, but he hasn’t had a 
strike since his change of attitude. 

Another company president, irked 
by a nasty and unreasonable letter 
from a customer, let his anger get 
the best of him. He answered the 
letter with an unquotable phrase, 
and of course lost the customer. 

However, “anger is not usually 
the cause of big mistakes,” says Mr. 
McCormick. By the time a man has 
reached the top position in an organ- 
ization, he has pretty well learned 
when to blow up and when not to. 
Impatience, as a branch of anger, is 
at times desirable, Mr. McCormick 
notes. How patient should you be 
with unproductive research or mar- 
ket development? You can wait too 
long, be too tolerant of poor per- 
formance. To get the proper balance 
between patience and impatience, 
suggests Mr. McCormick, evaluate 
the task, evaluate the people and 
their abilities, and evaluate their 
efforts and procedures. 

If a chief executive is in a foul 
mood and lets his employes know it, 
this can slow production through- 
out the organization. “Let’s not try 
to get this program approved to- 
day,” his submanagers may say, 
“the old man is in a blue mood.” 

“It is more important that the ex- 
ecutive be aware of how his feelings 
and mood affect his organization 
than that he keep his feelings under 
control,” says Dr. Baxter. It’s usu- 
ally better to blow off steam and get 
rid of it, but let your employes 
| know when you’re calm again. 

Another form of anger to be 
avoided is that which impels some 
men in positions of authority to rep- 
rimand subordinates in front of other 
workers. No one likes to be publicly 
embarrassed. 





| Unchastity 


In its broadest sense, unchastity is 
the lack of integrity, decency and 
| moral uprightness. 

In its narrowest sense, the term 
embraces most of the qualities of 
personal vice. 

Lacking integrity is ‘the company 
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head who promises his workers one 
thing, but does another; or the man 
who withholds information vital to 
the well-being of his associates and 
workers (such as not telling them 
until the last minute that he’s sell- 
ing the company, or closing it). 

Surveys of executives on the qual- 
ities most needed for effective lead- 
ership almost always place integrity, 
or fairness, at the top of the list. 

The executive whose personal 
life is scandalous could hardly set a 
proper example for his employes. 

Bringing such faults to the atten- 
tion of those guilty of them is an- 
other problem. Some companies, in 
recent years, have added chapels 
and even spiritual advisers to their 
staffs in an effort to intensify the 
moral awareness of executives and 
rank and file workers alike. 

The chief officer of a large mid- 
western firm for years has made it 
a custom to distribute inspirational 
tracts each day to company em- 
ployes. In cases where employes, or 
executives, have no religious belief 
an appeal to what is socially desira- 
ble may be in order. 

The problem can be tough. In one 
closely held company, for example, 
the president has for years been 





UNCHASTITY 





guilty of marital infidelity. The oth- 
er officers of the company are aware 
of this, and are embarrassed by it 
but, because of the president’s big 
stock holdings, they do little about it. 

“No industrial relations program 
in the world can offset the damage 
of an executive who publicly gives 
a bad example,” says Dr. Vincent A. 
Flynn, a psychologist and research 
director of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. 

“It is difficult,’ says Dr. Flynn, 
“for a subordinate to give his best 
efforts to an enterprise when he 
senses that his work is also produc- 
ing income for playboy activities 
and other publicly recorded excesses 
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| of any executive. The average, de- 
| cent employe likes to feel his leader- 
ship is not only technically compe- 
tent but also morally acceptable.” 
Unfortunately, the qualities of the 
immoral business leader seem to be 
the ones most often emphasized by 
the writers and producers of books, 
plays and television dramas about 
executive life. There apparently is 
little luster—dramatically—in the 
businessman who lives a_ good, 
straight, decent life. It’s the occa- 
sional violator of moral principles 
who is seized upon as the embodi- 
ment of the business conscience. 
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The lesson to be learned from this 
. throughout the lopsided view of the businessman is 
Ny that all businessmen should realize 
UNION that they are, like it or not, conspic- 
uous people. Therefore, their actions 

PACIFIC should at all times be those which 
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civic service are not enough. Ulti- 
A, one example, a nationally known rubber company recently mately, it requires concrete personal 
established a new sales branch and warehouse in Union Pacific's examples of morally straight living. 
Omaha Industrial District where several other large concerns are 
Greed 


now located. : ; 
Greed—the hunger for power—is 
Executives of the rubber company gave primary consideration to the not the same kind of problem in 


following important factors in selecting the Omaha site. business that it once was. In the 


: ; , early days of this country, when 
It offered a strategically located point for improved great fortunes were being made in 


distribution service to customers in Nebraska and a hurry, this term often had real 
neighboring states. 


The convenience of Union Pacific's rapid and reliable 
shipping service in that midwest area. 


The fact that the U.P. Industrial District provided an 
attractive site on level ground, complete with paved 
streets and necessary utilities. 
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make more jobs for more people. 
There is something wrong with de- 
liberately undermining a fellow ex- 
ecutive, or in using immoral or in- 
humane means to advance your own 
career over that of others. 

Greed frequently creates prob- 
lems in lines of work in which ideas 
are the principle products produced. 
Because an idea is intangible, it is 
difficult to stake out ownership of it. 

Creative people, the psychologists 
explain, are especially susceptible 
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mistic) thinking makes the perfect 
manager. But rarely does the perfect 
manager exist, he says. The de- 
fensive one is satisfied to take no 
more of the market than he has. He 
squeezes costs so tightly he nibbles 
at quality. He reduces expenses so 
that he can’t properly promote his 
business. He’s afraid to do basic re- 
search because it might not pay off. 

If an executive sees fears and hesi- 
tations in his employes, he should 
look at himself to see if he is fearful, 
or is allowing some other attitude to 
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influence his employes’ feelings, says 
Dr. Baxter. 

Pessimism is infectious. The work- 
er who always sees the worst side of 
things, who moans about the way 
things are going, can spread his 
feelings to others. Unless corrective 
action is taken, a cell of unhappiness 
can multiply rapidly. 

One way to keep the naturally 
pessimistic type of individual from 
doing damage is to give him as 
little to work with as possible. 

The pessimist will magnify an 
office rumor into a portent of doom. 
Antidote: Don’t let rumors get 
started. Communicate frankly and 
regularly with your employes; scotch 
wild stories before they get started. 

There is something to be said for 
the informal gripe sessions which 
can be found in any work environ- 
ment. But gripe sessions should not 
be allowed to become too regular or 
too protracted. Griping can become 
habitual and, if it does, a paralysis 
of the spirit can sweep through the 
organization. 

Indifference is another aspect of 
pessimism or gloominess. The pessi- 
mistic worker or executive generally 

but not always—is an indifferent 
worker—a_ trouble-maker in his 
worst moments. 

Psychologists warn, however, that 
you can’t remove the ill effects of 
pessimism by getting rid of the pes- 
simists. All work groups tend to 
produce a certain number of pessi- 
mists. If you chop two off the pay- 
roll two more appear to take their 
place. Another reason surgery won’t 
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Can’t I 
travel in 
privacy? 











Of course, you can! There’s no need to prolong the stresses and 
strains of a busy day when you leave on an overnight trip. You 
can take a Pullman and re/ax in the private comfort of your own 
quiet, peaceful quarters! 

No other form of time-saving travel is so restful to both 
mind and body. No weather worries or uncertain schedules... 
no highway hazards or traffic problems . . . no searching for meals 
or lodgings. You haven’t a care in the world as you settle down 
to energy-renewing sleep in a king-size Pullman bed! 

Next morning, you arrive at your destination rested and 
refreshed—and on time. You’re in the center of town, too. Not 
miles out, with a time-wasting ride ahead of you. 

Try “Travel by Pullman” on your next overnight trip. Make 
it your regular, restful, safe travel habit. It’s an investment in 
your own personal comfort and well-being ... and it brings im- 
portant benefits to your family and your firm, too! 


RELAX IN THE PEACE AND QUIET OF 
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SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


continued 


work is that sometimes the most dis- 
satisfied workers are also the most 
creative and productive. 

Psychological insecurity, or fear, 
also grows out of gloominess. 

The fearful submanager—the man 
unsure of himself or his job—can be 
driven to fantastic extremes in his 
efforts to counterbalance his inner 
feelings. A common countermeas- 
ure: apple polishing. 

While this is generally a sign of 
insecurity, it can also be a coldly 
calculated performance based on a 
man’s awareness that his boss has a 
weakness for flattery. 

The compulsive apple polisher is 
another thing. This is the man who 
gets so caught up in the torrent of 
his own insecurity that he begins to 
compete with himself in contriving 
and performing feats of servility. 
The responsibility for terminating 
this kind of activity lies clearly with 
top management. The uppermost ex- 
ecutives in an organization must 
show by words and acts that they 
will not tolerate the apple polisher. 


Overcoming the 7 sins 


The first step in doing something 
about one’s own weaknesses is to 
identify them. This is difficult, psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists say, be- 
cause you may feel only a vague dis- 
satisfaction with yourself, your work 
or your life. 

Signs that a fault or weakness is 
coming to the surface in your job 
may appear when you are left out 
of the planning on a certain project, 
when your advice isn’t sought on a 
problem, when communications be- 
tween you and the people under you 
seem difficult. 

“You have a nagging feeling that 
things just aren’t going right,” one 
psychiatrist explained. 

It’s seldom satisfactory to consult 
a friend about these worries and dis- 
satisfactions, because few friends, if 
they want to remain friends, will 
point out a basic weakness in some- 
one or attempt to analyze a complex 
of shortcomings. 

“Sit down and try to work it out 
yourself,”’ suggests one psychiatrist. 
“In doing so you must call on all 
your honesty and objectivity.”” For 
example, if what seems to be trou- 
bling you is another manager who 
always seems to be guided through 
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not a procrastinator and you are. He 
dives right into a problem and gets to 
the heart of it quickly. He is not 
afraid to suggest solutions at staff 
meetings, whereas you often hold 
back for fear of criticism and because 
your pride might be hurt if yours 
eventually is not shown to be the best 
answer. By honest analysis, you find 
that you are envious, proud and a 
procrastinator. 

“It’s not at all easy to face specifi- 
cally the things that make us un- 
comfortable or that upset us,” one 
psychiatrist said. “‘Most of us avoid 
this kind of analysis. We say that 
we aren’t satisfied with the way we 
do things but that there are good 
reasons why we must do them a cer- 
tain way. It’s painful to admit we’re 
greedy or proud. We blame others 
or fate or conditions. We stop short 
of the truth.” 

Sometimes we admit our weak- 
nesses in a superficial way. We say, 

“Sure I envy him; so what. So 
does everybody else.” 

We fall short of effective analysis 
here, too, psychiatrists point out. To 
analyze fully, we must see not only 
the real cause but also the damaging 
effect of a weakness. 

It’s always easier to identify the 
weaknesses in others than to see our 
own faults. It is probably more dif- 
ficult to pick out the faults in those 
under us, however. As one psychi- 
atrist put it: ‘Because we have such 
authority over those below us, we 
sometimes tend to restrain ourselves 
unconsciously by being more benev- 
olent to our subordinates.” 

The best way to help subordinates 
minimize their weaknesses is by set- 
ting a good example and by counter- 
acting their weaknesses with an at- 
mosphere from which they can gath- 
er strength. 

In trying to help your subordi- 
nates overcome faults, the personal- 
ity of the subordinate must be con- 
sidered, psychiatrists caution. A 
firm, straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
would help one employe. An indi- 
rect show of confidence and support 
could help another. 

A subtle, over-all technique, and 
“one of the most important things 
you can do,” suggests the psychi- 
atrist, “is to try to get across a feel- 
ing that your organization is inter- 
ested in the employes, that it’s going 
to do what it can to help them and 
give them as much freedom to grow 
as possible. Develop a sense of loy- 
alty, and a feeling of belonging. 

“Isolation is bad. If management 
is isolated completely from em- 
ployes, it diminishes the belonging 
feeling. If the feeling of belonging 
is built up, it can counteract and 
minimize the tendency for faults to 
develop. You can’t remake your em- 
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Our budget nearly went up in smoke 
(Until Mary Brought in the Osmefan) 


Nothing galls our Financial V.P. like 
the smell of a strong cigar. Recently, 
while reviewing our budget, I made the 
mistake of lighting up my favorite 
Havana. The V.P. took a deep breath, 
gagged, and our budget and three 


months work nearly went up in smoke. 


But Mary, my wonderful secretary, 
in her usual efficient manner, quickly 
brought the problem under control. 
She slipped into my office with the 
Airkem Osmefan that we normally use 
in the file room to get rid of stuffy 
odors. She plugged it in and in no 
time at all the room was smelling clean 
and fresh. The V.P. relaxed and we got 
our budget. 

If cigar or cigarette smoke, mustiness, 
stuffiness or other office odors are 
tainting the air around you, 


it's time you called your 


Title 





Sanitation’s Silent Sentinel 


Address , 


City__ 


Airkem representative. He specializes 
in making the indoor air pleasant, 
clean-smelling and easy-to-work in. 
Countless firms use Airkem in both 
air conditioned and non-air condi- 


tioned areas such as board rooms, 
offices, file rooms, eating places, sales 
Other Airkem 


products will help protect your per- 


floors and restrooms. 


sonnel from disease while keeping 
your business area clean and bright. 


Airkem products are distributed 
through an international sales organi- 
zation. Several exclusive distributor- 
ships are still open to men who have a 
successful business background. If you 
would like to have a profitable, full- 
time business of your own, in an exclu- 
sive territory, write for information. 


AIRKEM, INC. 
241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


[J Please send me information on Airkem Services 


[] Send me details on an Airkem distributorship 
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MAKES CLEAN BREAK WITH PAST 
NU-KOTE-the most remarkable newcomer 
in the history of. typewriter carbon .. . 


Turns out copies that can’t smudge or smear! Outlasts ordinary carbon 
3 to 1, sheet for sheet. That’s NU-KOTE, the first really different type- 
writer carbon. 

What else is new? NU-KOTE’s plastic base. Its unique printing press 
principle of making impressions—all of them clear and sharp from first 
to last. One weight, one finish, NU-KOTE can be used on any typewriter 
for just about every copy job imaginable, reducing costly inventory. 
SEND FOR FREE NU-KOTE SAMPLE: Write Dealer Sales Dept., 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


continued 


ployes, but you can help develop 
positive qualities.” 

“We don’t do enough sitting and 
rocking,” suggests Dr. Baxter. “We 
should take the time to get ac- 
quainted with ourselves. The only 
way to learn about ourselves, our 
feelings and our emotions and those 
of others is through practice. 

“The man who gets to the top and 
stays there is the one who has devel- 
oped insight into himself and other 
people. 

“After you have met with some 
colleague or employe over some mat- 
ter and after he has left your office, 
analyze what happened, and try to 
determine why it happened. To be 
more aware of basic feelings, use a 
checklist to try to understand why 
a person is acting as he is. You 
could ask if he is proud, envious, 
greedy, angry, lazy or what.” 

Dr. Bradshaw suggests that, if ex- 









LEFT 
OUT? 


ecutives can get away from their jobs 
for a while, they can better reflect 
and appraise themselves. 

Harold Schmidhauser says the 
seven deadly sins determine the bas- 
ic attitudes of all people. He explains 
that these attitudes or feelings arise 
from three levels of awareness—the 
unconscious, subconscious and the 
conscious. 

Before a man can recognize and 
begin to correct his defects he must 
first raise them up from his uncon- 
scious or subconscious mind and fix 
them clearly in his conscious mind, 
where he is aware of their presence. 

Three things which will help to 
effect this transition are role-play- 
ing, counseling and coaching. Since 
attitudes are a product of experi- 
ence it is vital that the individual ex- 
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ecutive be made to re-live his experi- 
ences. Only in this way will he be 
able to see where he has failed, or 
has acquired a bad attitude. 

“A manager can’t completely 
change a personality,” Mr. Schmid- 
hauser cautions, “but he can, through 
intelligent recognition and investi- 
gation, help to improve the situation. 
The key is overcoming the resist- 
ance to change, which can be physi- 
cal, psychological or sociological. If 
a manager doesn’t recognize resist- 
ance to change in himself he can 
hardly spot it in others. For much 
this same reason psychoanalysts are 
required to be psychoanalyzed be- 
fore they enter practice.” 

Ewing W. Reilley, director of Mc- 
Kinsey & Company and president of 
the McKinsey Foundation for Man- 
agement Research, suggests that a 
noncritical observation of yourself 
is more effective than trying to fight 
an undesirable quality. Worrying 
about it, fighting it and becoming 
emotionally involved with it can 
make a weakness worse. A detached 
analysis can help eliminate it. 

At the end of the day, you can 
rethink the events and observe how 
your weakness exhibited itself, says 
Mr. Reilley. Examining this play- 
back, you can determine how you 
should have acted to avoid this weak- 
ness. Again, the first thing in the 
morning, you can try to plan your 
day to avoid a weakness or be aware 
of how a fault might come to the 
surface. 

Consciously thinking about your 
weaknesses at these times is best be- 
cause the mind is most susceptible 
to suggestion then, he explains. 

“It’s tough to do this, but it’s the 
most practical technique I know of,” 
he says. There has been success, too, 
in group therapy. Members of groups 
like Alcoholics Anonymous lean on 
each other for strength in control- 
ling their weakness. Spiritual groups 
made up of young executives, who 
meet to read parts of the Bible and 
see how it applies to their lives, 
have grown up in some cities. 

Another possible technique, Mr. 
Reilley suggests, is teaming up with 
a fellow executive who supplements 
you in your strengths and weak- 
nesses. As Emerson said: ‘Idea and 
execution are seldom found in the 
same head.” Everyone is lopsided. 
But a team operation utilizing 
strengths to offset weaknesses can 
help minimize shortcomings. END 





REPRINTS of “How to Avoid 
Managers’ Seven Deadly Sins” may 
be obtained for 15 cents a copy or 
$10.15 per 100 postpaid from Na- 
tion’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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HOTEL MULTNOMAH, PORTLAND, OREGON, 
distinguished western hosteliry, replaced roof 
sprinkler cooling with Tropical Coolerant, as- 
suring greater comfort for upper-floor guests. 


Beat Summer Heat with Tropical’s Aluminum 


Increases Upper-Floor Comfort, Saves Money 
—reports C. R. Lindquist, manager 


Hotel Multnomah used a roof sprinkling system for several years 
to cool upper floors. Spring, 1957, it was removed and Tropical 
Coolerant applied. ‘“‘We found the aluminum coating does two 
things,” writes Mr. Lindquist: ‘‘(1) It reflects the sun’s rays and 
upper floors are just as cool, if not cooler. This saves money on our 
water bill. (2) It keeps the roof flexible and free from cracks. We 
are more than satisfied.” 

Apply Tropical Roof Coolerant (a specially formulated, easily 
applied roof coating) and the mirror-like metallic surface im- 
mediately reduces below-roof temperatures as much as 26°—and 
keeps them down—by deflecting up to 70% of the sun’s rays. 
Air conditioning load is cut as much as 
25%. Coolerant can do the same for you— 
call your Tropical man today. 


de Sy. 





Send for this FREE Book on Coolerant! 


Your business letterhead brings free information on Tropical Roof 
Coolerant for banks, hotels, factories, showrooms, auditoriums, 
stores and warehouses. Write today! 
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CONFORMITY 


CAN 


STIMULATE 


IDEAS 





Here’s how managers can encour- 


age innovation and yet maintain 
the organization that they need 


A NEW PHENOMENON seems to 
threaten the vitality of the Ameri- 
can business spirit. 

A strong trend toward conformity 
appears to have replaced the in- 
dependence of thought and action 
which has been a prime character- 
istic of our economy. Some fear that 
already the “organization man” has 
replaced the bold and imaginative 
innovator; that complacency and a 
regard for the conventional are be- 
ginning to have a deadening effect 
on free enterprise. 

How much basis is there for these 
apprehensions? 

There can be no doubt that much 
more conformity in thought and ac- 
tion exists in business today than 
before World War II. But much of 
this is natural and is to be expected 
in a maturing economy. 

As a company grows, it exceeds 
the personal scope of individuals, 
no matter how great their abilities. 
As operations become larger and 
more complex, the company must 
bring to focus a great variety of 
technical, professional and manage- 
ment skills. It must develop a 
broad base of standardized meth- 
ods and procedures. All this de- 
mands conformity. It forces people 
to organized group effort as the best 
means of producing the required re- 
sults. The bold originality and ag- 
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gressive individualism that helped 
the company in its beginnings can 
become liabilities unless they are 
tempered by a large share of team 
effort. 

But conformity, in its turn, may 
receive such emphasis that it stifles 
free and original thinking and per- 
sonal initiative. That is where the 
danger lies. 

A balance can be struck by con- 
sideration of five key principles: 


> The company organization struc- 
ture should be designed to provide 
the necessary framework of con- 
formity, yet encourage original, 
independent thinking and action by 
individuals. 


> Management should be prepared 
to invest both money and effort to 
stimulate innovation at all levels. 


> Individual managers should dele- 
gate in terms of completed work to 
break the shackles of overconform- 
ity and release the creative energies 
of their subordinates. 


> Willingness to work in a team 
spirit is mandatory and should be 
required of each individual; how- 
ever, management should encourage 
and reward nonconformity within 
this framework. 


> People should be trained in cre- 


ative, independent thinking to offset 
the inertia that tends to develop 
with conformity. 


Organize for creative conformity 


The required conformity in com- 
pany operations can be both estab- 
lished and limited by development 
of those plans and controls that 
management has determined are 
necessary for standardization. Poli- 
cies are a necessary part of this 
planning. 


A policy is a standing decision that 
applies to repetitive situations wher- 
ever and whenever they may occur. 
To illustrate: The Green Giant Co.. 
which processes and markets food 
products, has a policy that it will 
liquidate the pack annually. This 
ensures that the old pack will be 
sold off before the new pack comes 
in, so that the latter will not be 
stacked in inventory. This policy 
decision secures necessary conform- 
ity on inventory matters in the wide- 
ly dispersed plants of the company. 


Procedures are statements directing 
how certain work is to be performed. 
When applied to the operating and 
administrative activities of the busi- 
ness, they ensure that the methods of 
work will be uniform and that the 
product will meet the necessary 
standards. 


Programs and budgets help main- 
tain conformity by placing limits on 
the activities that people can under- 
take and the money they can spend. 
These plans need not be unduly re- 
strictive, however, if they are de- 
veloped in terms of limits and do 
not attempt to dictate how every 
penny is spent and each motion is 
performed. 

An effective control system main- 
tains required conformity by estab- 
lishing standards of performance. It 
also provides a systematic means for 
recording and reporting the work 
performed against these standards. 
If reporting is in terms of variances, 
accountable managers can be alerted 
to exceptions in performance, but 
will find it unnecessary to supervise 
subordinates so closely that they 
lose initiative. 

The organization structure can be 
designed so it greatly stimulates cre- 
ative and independent thinking. One 
way it can do this is by helping to 
free managers of detail. Nothing is 
so conducive to unhealthy con- 
formity as engulfing a manager in 
so much routine that he can never 
break out of the rut. 

Consider, for example, the sales 
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vice president of one consumer 
products company with headquar- 
ters in New Jersey. He spent much 
of his time on the road and did 
practically no forward planning. 
His business suffered as a result, 
but, try as he might, he never 
seemed able to get away from the 
burden of minor detail and routine. 

Organization analysis showed that 
he was spending 25 per cent of his 
time in sales conventions and meet- 
ings of his field sales supervisors, 
15 per cent in personal selling, 10 
per cent traveling~ with salesmen, 


and 20 per cent in administrative 
detail. The balance of his typical 


12-hour day was devoted to coordi- 
nating his market research, merchan- 
dising and sales service staff groups. 

The solution was to set up a field 
sales manager who supervised all 
field operations. Then only the ex- 
ceptional and really important prob- 
lems came through to the top man. 
With more time to work closely with 
his staff—his technical consultants 
for new ideas—and yet have more 
personal freedom himself, the sales 
vice president was able to plan a 
forward-looking sales campaign that 
injected a new stimulus into the 
company’s marketing effort. 

The belief that a formalized or- 
ganization structure, in and of itself, 
will stifle creative thinking springs 
from a misunderstanding of the pur- 
pose of formal organization. 

When jobs are carefully defined in 
writing and organization charts are 
prepared, the purpose should be to 
define broad limits of responsibility, 
within which individuals will have 
great latitude in developing new 
and improved ways of doing things. 

Formal organization, properly de- 
signed, does not tie people down. 
Rather, it prevents overlap and 
duplication of effort and forestalls 
the temptation of empire-builders 
to take over unrelated responsibility 
and authority. A well defined organ- 
ization will demand creative results 
from creative people and will recog- 
nize and reward both the profession- 
al manager and the specialist. 

Consider, for example, the case of 
American Enka Corp., rayon yarn 
manufacturers. J. E. Bassill, presi- 
dent of the corporation, has long rec- 
ognized that his management must 
come up constantly with new think- 
ing to succeed. As a matter of policy, 
he sees to it that managers in Enka 
delegate details and routines to the 
maximum so they will be free for 
creative management. 

The feeling that it is wise to set 
up jobs so people can specialize to 
the greatest possible degree has 
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Rock of Ages has been digging granite out of this. 22-acre quarry for 98 years. 


How to build sales support for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


your dealer organization 


H. J. HEINZELMAN, Sales Manager, Rock of Ages Memorials, Barre, 
Vermont, says: “We started using Trade Mark Service in 1947 
and are now spending approximately 10% of our advertising bud- 
get in the Yellow Pages of 422 telephone directories. We know 
Trade Mark Service is a valuable adjunct to our national advertis- 
ing and has gone a long way to help us build a stronger dealer 


organization. 


“Our ads, which of necessity must be dignified, always carry the 
Yellow Pages emblem to help guide prospects to our dealer trade- 


mark listings in the classified.” 


Rock of Ages experience proves 


s that no matter how unusual the 


product, Trade Mark Service in classified telephone directories 
can direct sales to authorized outlets. Make your advertising pay 
off at the local level with Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages. 
For complete information call your telephone business office. 


ROCK OF AGES MONUMENTS & MARKERS” 
Only when your monument, 
or marker, | ol ye. sal 
‘anteed by 


Is It guar. ROCK 
| Sold only by authorized AGES 
dealers listed below. 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 


HALL H T ING 

| Display and Indoor Showroom 

| StocktonLakeBlvd&ParkerAv 

| Mansqun .CAst! 3-2323 
| Res 7ChicagoBivdSeaGirt ....GIbsn 9-5454 
| 








ROCK OF AGES trade-mark in 422 classi- 
fied telephone directories identifies 
authorized dealers in forty-eight states. 








“OUR ROCK OF AGES trade-mark tie-in in 
the Yellow Pages brings many orders,” 
says Harold Hall. Jr.. Manasquan, N. J. 
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with receivables 
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If your company needs more cash 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT Offers a fast solu- 
tion .. . whether you require $25,000 or 
millions . . . for months or years. Our 
methods usually provide more cash than 
other sources. Funds are available as 
long as needed without negotiations for 
renewal. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
used over a billion dollars last year. 
Contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office listed here and say: 
244 “Send me more information about the 
a service offered in Nation’s Business.” 


Consult 


> 
Com ercial 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 


Credit 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 

100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 

Capital and Surplus 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


Over $200,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three 
billion dollars. 
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STIMULATE IDEAS 


continued 


More freedom for 
managers helps 


initiative 


pretty well gone out the window. 
While specialization has advan- 
tages, the process can be carried too 
far. The individual who is held 
down to a single, routinized opera- 
tion has his horizons so compressed 
he literally can see no farther than 
his nose. This condition is deadly 
to creative thinking. 

Organizing jobs to push out their 
limits is one way companies have 
found to give people the broader 
and more varied tasks that stimulate 
creativity. In Portland Copper & 
Tank Works, Inc., for example, 
welders at one time were assigned 
strictly to specialized jobs either in 
manual welding, metal-arc, or auto- 
matic machine welding. Results as 
measured in production and quality 
were only average. 

Then management introduced 
what was, at the time, a startling new 
concept. Each welder was put in 
business for himself. He was given 
his own welding booth and provided 
with the machines and equipment he 
needed to do all types of welding 
and related metal operations on the 
assemblies he handled. 

Results were dramatic and im- 
mediate. In addition to welding, 
welders began to think. If an oper- 
ator was doubtful about the quality 
of a weld, he would call for the in- 
spector at once for an on-the-spot 
check. New ideas to improve the as- 
sembly operations sparked on all 
sides. Production went up 20 per 
cent and turnover went down to al- 
most zero. 

This kind of thinking applies with 
equal force to management posi- 
tions. The creative manager is the 
one who has been delegated the au- 
thority to use his imagination. This 
means the authority to invent new 
ways of doing things, to develop his 
own methods, and to keep track of 
his own operating results. 

In AMI Incorporated, manufactur- 
er of automatic musical instruments 
and related products, every man- 
ager does his own planning, within 
the limits of corporate policy, and 
organizes the activities he super- 
vises. He selects, trains and de- 
velops his own people. To give him 
the widest possible latitude, he re- 
cords and reports the results of his 
own operation and performs his own 
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analysis of operating data as a basis 
for forward planning. 

The Lincoln Electric Co. also fol- 
lows this pattern. Lincoln Electric 
looks upon its foremen and super- 
visors as entrepreneurs, each operat- 
ing his own small business. The 
foreman is given a budget which 
provides him with the resources he 
needs to plan his work, organize 
jobs the way he thinks best, and 
boss his own operations. Foremen 
are encouraged to look into such 
plant problems as methods, layout, 
and safety and to come up with 
independent recommendations. 


Invest in innovation 


Money and effort are necessary to 
establish the conditions that encour- 
age creativity. Management must be 
willing to make this investment and 
to back up its creative people. 

The fact that no more than one in 
20 research projects—and this is 
typical of chemical research—pays 
its way has never deterred the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
management from underwriting one 
of the most comprehensive research 
efforts in industry. 

To point the moral in dollars and 
cents, when Du Pont went into the 
manufacture of dyes, it invested $43 
million over a period of 18 years 
before profits offset accumulated op- 
erating losses. Nylon development 
gobbled up more than $27 million 
before a payoff was in sight. 

The Du Pont organization is dedi- 
cated to individual initiative and to 
the encouragement of new ideas and 
new thinking. Du Pont is willing to 
make huge investments in the judg- 
ment and imagination of individuals 
so they will feel both the freedom 
and the stimulus to be fully creative 
in their thinking. To illustrate: A 
product division manager in Du 
Pont literally runs his own show 
within the framework of company 
objectives and policies. He selects 
his own people, directs his own 
sales, production and research. He 
can buy his materials from other di- 
visions within Du Pont or from out- 
side sources, wherever he can make 
the most advantageous arrangement. 
He even competes with other com- 
pany divisions in the sale of his 
products, both within the company 
and on the open market. 

This kind of attitude galvanizes 
those individuals who are more 
eager to have a chance to succeed or 
fail in carrying out a new venture 
than they are in guaranteed security. 

It does not exist everywhere. 

The chief engineer in a large basic 
metals company, for example, sev- 
eral times turned down a radical— 
and brilliant—new idea for an ad- 
vanced product design offered by 
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Is the green that lines your pocketbook— moss? 


No disrespect to moss intended. A very 
useful plant. Pressed hard enough it may 
eventually even form peat. 


| But in the pocketbook— NO! A far better 


lining is that crisp, crackly green known 


| aS money. 
| The subject of these few paragraphs is 


| pay.. 


extra money. Money in addition to your 
. money in the form of dividend 
checks from common stock. 
A surprising number of people believe 
that you have to have a big income to 
own stock. Sheer nonsense. Two out of 
three shareowners have incomes under 
$7500 a year. Many are acquiring stock 
in some of America’s greatest companies 
for as little as $40 every three months, 


| up to $1000 a month, on the Monthly 


Investment Plan. 

As many people know, when you own 
stock you are part-owner of a company. 
As an owner you can share in profits 
through dividends. And share in any 
growth through possible increase in the 


| value of your investment. 


The pleasant truth is that there are more 
than 300 stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange that have paid dividends every 
year from 25 to more than 100 years. 
They’re all listed in our useful booklet, 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” It’s been 
newly revised. And the coupon brings it 
to you, free. 

But please don’t think that making a sen- 
sible investment is as simple as leafing 
through a booklet. It’s important to use 
only money left over after living ex- 
penses are paid and emergencies pro- 


| vided for. Then get the facts about the 


company before you invest your hard- 


earned money in it. Never depend on tips 
or rumors. For a company may not pay 
a dividend, may not go forward. And 
stock prices go up and down. 

Best of all—make a new and helpful 
friend: a broker. Make sure he’s with a 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. You’ll get a cordial welcome 
from him. He’ll share his experience with 
you, help you get facts you need, help you 
buy or sell. Ask him whether he thinks 
bonds would be better for you than stock. 
And from time to time ask him to re- 
view your securities with you. 

Is the green that lines your pocketbook 
crisp and crackly? Take a step towards 
a possible extra income by sending in 
the coupon before you turn the page. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


“ 

Send for new free booklet. Mail to | 

your local Member Firm of the Stock | 

Exchange, or to the New York Stock | 

Exchange, Dept. D-38, P. O. Box 252, | 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 

THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ik 


stock investment.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





BROKER, IF ANY 













TEMPO 350 
EXECUTIVE 
POSTURE CHAIR 


NEW TEMPO 
eases tension 


With the kind of comfort you’d expect 
only in your easy chair at home, Harter 
Tempo chairs help smooth over the ten- 
sions in today’s offices. Harter’s correct 
posture design and specially molded foam 
rubber cushions do the trick. 

Give yourself and your office a lift with 
smartly styled Harter Tempo chairs—also 
side and secretarial models. Write for full- 
color folder, we'll send name of dealer 
nearest you. 

HARTER CORPORATION 
409 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 


pooh R 


TEMPO SERIES 


Makes a clean, bold mark 
on any surface. 

Refills in black, red, blue, 
green, yellow, white. 

At variety and stationery 
stores everywhere. 27¢ 


| LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


FY} HOUR R SERVICE 


LUE vou CANT BUY A BETTER 
fo), | ame) a PHOTO AT ANY PRICE! 

MILLION FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN U.S. 
Write or Phone 

For Complete Price List 


HO. 7-6178 
5509 SUNSET BLVD. 
Quai’ PHOTOS," Houvwoon 28, CALIF. 











| sm0 6x10 Glossies 7c ea. 

















Delegation of authority can be used 
to encourage better methods of work 


one of his design engineers. Finally 
the idea man went to another com- 
pany, where his idea was quickly 
adopted and won a large contract 
for his new employer. 

The company president was con- 
siderably perturbed when a consult- 
ing psychologist, retained to assist 
in the company’s management ap- 
praisal program, made it clear that 
the reason for such failures stemmed 
from the top. The chief engineer 
felt insecure because he received 
little recognition from the president 
for the really outstanding job he 
was doing. As a result, he inter- 
preted every achievement of his sub- 
ordinates as a threat to his own 
position. 

The natural and deep-seated hu- 
man fear of change can also slow up 
creativity. The person with a new 
idea can be certain it will be op- 
posed—often with more stubborn- 
ness than logic—by every individual 
who has the slightest idea his status, 
position or relationships will be af- 
fected in any way. The only sure 
way to overcome this resistance is 
by psychological counterattack— 
through participation. 


Require completed work 


Full and complete delegation of 
authority and responsibility is the 
best way of creating the freedom 
necessary to stimulate creative ef- 
fort. However, how delegation is ac- 
complished is important. People 
should be told what is required of 
them, but they should not be told 
how to do it unless standardization 
is vitally important. The manager 
who wants heads-up, imaginative 
job performance should avoid dele- 
gating detailed instructions along 
with the job assignment. The best 
way to accomplish this is to dele- 
gate in terms of completed work. 

Completed work means that the 
manager requires his subordinates 
to carry out assignments until they 
have a finished package to present. 
There is no checking with him in 
the interim to find out how he would 
do it, and no asking for tentative 
decisions. Completed work requires 
the manager first to define care- 
fully what results are to be accom- 
plished. He then establishes the 
necessary controls to make sure 


things will go according to plan 
without his personal intervention. 
Within these limits, he gives sub- 





CONFORMITY CAN STIMULATE IDEAS continued 
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ordinates full authority to go ahead 
on their own. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., 
uses this approach in designing and 
building advanced models of air- 
craft and missiles. To obtain com- 
pleted action, the company requires 
that the person assigned a job think 
it through in complete detail. When 
he comes to his boss, his recommen- 
dation is such that only a “yes” or 
“no” is required. Chance Vought 
finds that this approach stimulates 
real creativity, because it throws 
each individual more completely on 
his own resources. More than this, 
completed action protects the boss 
from half-baked solutions and from 
the need to give step-by-step ap- 
proval to work in progress. 


Reward creativity 


The best encouragement for indi- 
viduals who want to break the 
shackles of conformity and explore 
unblazed trails is the knowledge 
that others in the company who have 
followed the same approach have 
met with approbation and reward. 
This encouragement can be provid- 
ed by recognizing creative contribu- 
tions in the performance appraisal 
procedure or by making special pro- 
vision for rewarding creative ideas 
in the compensation scheme of the 
company. 

The Lincoln Electric Co. identi- 
fies the creative contribution of 
each worker as one of the basic fac- 
tors which determines the amount 
of annual incentive bonus he earns. 
Lincoln evaluates each person’s con- 
tribution in new ideas, new methods 
and new thinking. The plan pays 
off directly to the employe who has 
ideas that help the company reduce 
costs, increase output, improve qual- 
ity, or improve relationships with 
its customers or the public. 

Du Pont rewards creative think- 
ing and new ideas at every oppor- 
tunity. The company not only gives 
full recognition in its salary admin- 
istration and managerial advance- 
ment to creative employes, it also 
gives special rewards to individuals 
who stick to their guns in spite of 
opposition and carry their ideas to 
a successful conclusion. 


Provide creativity training 


Once the proper climate is estab- 
lished, people can be trained to de- 
velop new ideas. This can be done 
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best in formalized training courses 
and in idea-stimulating sessions. 

General Electric Co. maintains a 
program to develop creative think- 
ing for men interested in design 
and engineering. Using original 
techniques, as well as some of those 
developed by Alex Osborn, the 
course has had remarkable success. 
Graduates have been unusually ac- 
tive in originating patents and most 
have gone on to management or ad- 
vanced technical positions. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
has a course in creativity for sales- 
men that has sparked some new and 
uninhibited thinking. 

As the graduating assignment in 
the company’s course, embryo sales- 
men are asked to interview five 
strangers in the street and one suc- 
cessful businessman. This usually 
turns up some interesting results. 
One enterprising young man had 
himself ferried out to Alcatraz, in- 
terviewed the warden, and sold him 
on the merits of CZ papers for 
prison use. 

People can even be trained to 
think destructively in a creative 
fashion. The Hotpoint Co., to en- 
courage nonconformity, for example, 
sets up a group discussion of an ac- 
cepted product or method. One per- 
son is coached to attack the product 
or method from every possible angle, 
and to come up with recommenda- 
tions for improvement. His sugges- 
tions are criticized in turn by other 
members of the group. The final re- 
sult usually incorporates highly re- 
fined creative ideas. Typical of the 
results is the case of the new con- 
veyer system, which was budgeted 
to cost $200,000. As a final check, 
the system was put before a tear- 
down group. After they had cut the 
proposal to pieces and put it to- 
gether again, they came up with a 
new plan that was installed and 
worked successfully—for $4,000. 

Conformity in thinking is the 
greatest threat to success in the 
growing company; nothing so quick- 
ly dulls the competitive edge and 
takes the sting out of company mar- 
keting and product programs. A 
carefully developed over-all ap- 
proach can sharpen the creative 
urge of every employe and encourage 
him to contribute independent and 
original ideas for improvement of 
the company’s business. 

—Loutis A. ALLEN 
President, Louis A. Allen Associates 





REPRINTS of “Conformity Can 
Stimulate Ideas’”’ may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance with 
order, 
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IT’S NEW! 


The Verifax 
Bantam 
Copier... 


OMLY$QQ 50 / 





LIGHT, CAPABLE ... AT LOWEST PRICE OF ALL! 


x UNHEARD OF low price for an 
4 office copier! About half the 
price of other “‘low-cost’’ copiers! 
Yet the Bantam gives you all the 
extras of Verifax copying, does jobs 
| other copiers can’t touch! 


| Makes 5 completely dry copies of 


any document in 1 minute for 2'2¢ 
each. Makes copies on white bond- 
type paper, card stock, printed office 





3uy ‘em by the cartload—put one in 
every department! Your savings in typing 


quickly cover Bantam’s cost. 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Er 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division, 


Please send folder describing new Verifax Bantam Copier 
and savings it makes possible. Also names of nearby dealers. 


forms—front and back, if you wish. 
Makes translucent ‘‘masters’ for 
whiteprint machines—even makes 


an offset master in 1 minute, using 
low-cost adapter. What’s all- 
important, too, your Verifax copies 
are accurate and complete. All types of 
pencil and ink writing—even pur- 
plish spirit duplicator copies—are 
reproduced as readily as typed data. 
And Verifax copies will last a lifetime. 

The new Bantam is a snap to op- 
erate, as foolproof as an office copier 
can be. Mail coupon...or phone 
Verifax dealer. (Check Yellow Pages 
under *‘ photocopying” or‘*duplicat- 
machines. ) 


Price quoted subject to change without notice 


ing” 


Verifax Copying 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... 
MISSES NOTHING 
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WRITING SKILLS 
(continued from page 39) 


time, but the structure of the mes- 
sage is the same. The trouble here 
is that the writer gives his personal 
attention to a message that does not 
require personal attention. As a re- 
sult two opposite faults occur. 


Fault: Commonplace writing. 


With individual handling, each 
letter should represent the company 
at its attentive best. The reverse is 
true. Office pressures initially en- 
courage imitation of past corre- 
spondence. Having to dictate the 
same kind of letter again and again, 
the writer quickly freezes both con- 
tent and language. Hackneyed, un- 
imaginative writing results. 





Remedy: Systematize routine corre- 
spondence by supplying prefabri- 
cated letters, paragraphs, phrases. 
Well conceived, these can sound 
more natural than dictated material. 
They will be more concise, more cor- 
rect, and more courteous, too. An 
index facilitates use and saves time. 
For volume production, investigate 
automatic typing systems. 


Fault: Custom writing. 


The custom touch in communica- 
tion is often taken to be synonymous 
with thoughtfulness. As a result, in- 
formation that could go on printed 
sheets or forms is incorporated in 
personal letters. Letters that could 
be mass-produced are individually 
typed. Messages that could be 
printed on post cards are laboriously 
dictated. 


For better communication 


There’s no virtue in writing a second or third time to get 
a single answer. Be explicit. Make the reply easy. 


WERE SBT al” 


Please let use hear from you at once. 
Very truly yours, 


This closing pulled one reply for every four collection 


letters sent. 


| already paid. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


O Payment enclosed 


Please let us hear from you at once. 
Just fill in the form below and mail 
in the enclosed envelope. Postage is 


Very truly yours, 


Jin full 
Ol on account. 


[]Will send check about 
(JCan't promise payment. 





(State reason below) 





! 
DUA Sass be 


This one, with coupon, pulled three replies for every four 


collection letters. 


CE 
72 


Personally tailored communica- 
tions can be flattering. But they have 
their disadvantages. They tend to be 
wordier and harder to read than 
canned messages; they take longer to 
prepare; and they cost more. Be- 
sides, the very letters and reports 
that management insists be custom 
written are often handled at the oth- 
er end in the most routine fashion 
by subordinates on whom evidences 
of personal interest are wasted. 

Another factor to consider is that 
mass business operations are creat- 
ing public acceptance of impersonal 
service (as witness the success of su- 
permarkets) , and that personal serv- 
ice is often so bad that the customer 
is willing to accept any kind of serv- 
ice that fills his needs. 

The same philosophy can be ex- 
tended to business communications. 
Custom writing is becoming an 
anachronism in an automated world. 


Remedy: Regardless of company 
tradition, discover the most service- 
able (not necessarily the most per- 
sonal) carrier for every type of writ- 
ten message. Plan letters, memos, and 
report forms which require a mini- 
mum of writing. Give proper weight 
to cost, speed, convenience, and flow 
of information. Personalization of 
printed or facsimile material can be 
achieved simply by attaching a call- 
ing card or brief note of transmittal. 


“Anybody can write”’ 


Writing is a complex mental and 
physical activity that has received 
far less sympathetic attention in 
business than it deserves. Most exec- 
utives spend 25 to 50 per cent of their 
time writing. Many spend nearly all 
their time at it. How much do they 
really know about writing? How ef- 
fectively are they doing the job? 
How much time would be saved if 
they could do it better? The manage- 
ment approach to written communi- 
cation has several deficiencies. 


Fault: Unrealistic standards of em- 
ployment. 

With all the writing business peo- 
ple must do, few are ever hired on 
the basis of writing ability. They are 
interviewed, tested, and judged for 
knowledge of subject matter, me- 
chanical skills, and personal qualifi- 
cations. But, unless a job calls for 
professional writing, as in advertis- 
ing and public relations, a writing 
test is rarely given. As a result, many 
men and women know their special- 
ties, but cannot write the letters and 
reports their jobs demand. 


Remedy: Ask all prospective em- 
ployes slated for writing tasks to 
submit to a test in composition. An 
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autobiography to be written in an 
hour under ordinary office condi- 
tions is as good a test as any. It will 
reveal much not only about the ap- 
plicant’s writing ability, but about 
his background and attitudes as 
well. The composition test should be 
backed up by one of the standard 
objective English examinations. 


Fault: Deficiencies in training. 
Many training programs include 
no instruction in writing. Although 
instruction cannot make bad writers 
into good writers, it can help to elim- 
inate the most obvious faults in Eng- 
lish and improve style and tone. 
Where training programs exist, 
they often display these weaknesses: 


1. They concentrate instruction at 
the bottom (the repetitive level) 
and tend to ignore the top (the crea- 
tive level). 


2. They are too short, the demands 
on the students are too few, and the 
follow-up is too haphazard to accom- 
plish any lasting results. 


3. They do not provide a sufficiently 
systematic approach to repetitive 
writing—one that will materially re- 
duce the need for dictation and in- 
dividual verbal invention. 


Remedy: Give training in writing on 
all levels, on a permanent company- 
wide basis, and with continuous su- 
pervision and ample aids for re- 
petitive writing. A regularly issued 
training bulletin can help to main- 
tain interest in the program. Cau- 
tion: Every writer, however bad, has 
his pride. Tact and good will are 
required in any attempt to improve 
employes’ writing skill. 


Fault: Unprofessional approach. 
Irrespective of the training pro- 
gram, employes should not be ex- 
pected to do writing jobs that call 
for professional ability. Every de- 
partment has such jobs. These tasks 
can consume a vast amount of time 
taken from regular duties, and the 
results are often less than satisfying. 


Remedy: Use professional writers 
for professional writing jobs. Draft 
talent in the advertising and public 
relations department, hire an edi- 
tor, or establish a communications 
staff. The professionals will do the 
work faster and better, and prob- 
ably cheaper in the long run. 

—J. HAROLD JANIS 

New York University 


REPRINTS of “Writing Skills Cut 
Management Waste” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 
per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 1615 H Street N.W., Washing- 
ton6, D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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| you too often underpay postage, so that many of 








Mail scale accurate? 
Weigh the evidence! 


A silver dollar is the evidence. It weighs 15/16ths of 
an ounce. It tells the truth—the whole truth—about 
your scale. Place it on your postage scale. If the scale 
shows an even ounce or more, you are wasting 
postage, using 6c on 3c letters in many instances. On 
only 12 letters a day, this costs you $100 a year! 

If your scale shows markedly /ess than an ounce, 















your letters arrive “Postage Due,”’ annoying the 
recipient and causing mail delays. 

PB precision scales weigh accurately. They tell the 
exact postage needed for all classes of mail. You 
don’t pay 6c for 3c letters. You don’t put 3c ~ 
on a 6c letter. You save postage and 
good will! 

Six models include a parcel post scale 
for weights up to 70 lbs. Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you the “silver dollar test.” 
No obligation, of course. Or send 
the coupon for free illustrated booklet. 
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The “103°”, 
an all-purpose model. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 





The Model **4900”, for the 
small office, has convenient 
postage computer. 
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HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 


By a Subscriber 


“One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad club car. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read. 

“T sent for a Trial Subscription. For 
the first time in my life I began to un- 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambi- 
tious men earn money. My Trial Sub- 
scription to The Journal cost me $6. It 
showed me how to increase my income.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities - 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. NB-4 
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TAX SQUEEZE 


We will get second-rate management if 


continued from page 36 


we refuse proper financial incentives 


for a man to strive to advance. But 
to have any real incentive effect, the 
pay differential must be net, after 
taxes. Actual spendable money is 
what counts. 

Ideally the after-tax increase be- 
tween one level and another should 
be about 25 per cent. But no compa- 
ny can apply such a progression to 
a 16-step pay scale without arriving 
at top executive salaries that are in 
the realm of pure fantasy. 

Can’t business find new forms 
of executive compensation which 
skirt the tax problem? 

Many companies are experiment- 
ing with stock options, various 
schemes for deferring part of an ex- 
ecutive’s pay until he retires and 
enters a lower tax bracket, liberal 
expense accounts, and other fringe 
benefits. 

There are several drawbacks to 
these measures as a solution to the 
executive incentive problem. 

They are cumbersome to admin- 
ister, hard to apply fairly. They do 
not lend themselves readily to a 
clean-cut progression between levels 
of responsibility. 

The stock option plan presumes 
that an executive will be able to 
realize capital gains in a rising mar- 
ket—and, as last fall’s sharp decline 
in stock prices reminded many peo- 
ple who had forgotten it, this is an 
expectation on which no executive 
can afford to rely for his bread and 
butter. 

Perhaps the greatest flaw is that 
many of these schemes are simply 
compensation in disguise and they 
may later run into adverse tax inter- 
pretations. The Internal Revenue 
Service’s announced plan to crack 
down on business expense accounts 
is a case in point. 

I personally believe that instead 

of joining in a frantic search for tax- 
avoidance loopholes, business should 
take a forthright stand in favor of 
reducing the statutory rates of tax 
on upper bracket salaries as soon as 
tax relief is possible. 
How big a reduction in the top 
personal income tax rate do you 
consider necessary to restore in- 
centives? 


It’s hard to say exactly. I would 
say that a 70 per cent ceiling might 
work; a 50 per cent ceiling surely 
would. 


Does the basic trouble lie in the 
principle of progressive income 
taxation? 

No. I see nothing inherently 
wrong, and much that is inherently 
right in the principle of laying the 
heaviest tax burdens on those who 
are best able to pay. However, this 
would be done even with a flat tax 
rate across the board. 

My quarrel is with the steep pro- 
gression in tax rates. When you 
leave a man only 20 cents or 13 
cents or nine cents out of every dol- 
lar in salary that he earns, you are 
in effect prohibiting one exemplifi- 
cation of accomplishment—the one 
which happens to be primary in 
business. 

Wouldn’t it be unpopular, politi- 
cally, to seek a reduction in upper 
bracket tax rates? 

No doubt it would. 

But I think we can demonstrate 
that these steep rates in the top 
brackets are hurting, not merely the 
individuals who are paying them, 
but the nation itself, and particular- 
ly our future economic growth. 

Every citizen who wants lower 
prices, expanded employment and a 
degree of job security has a stake in 
the quality of talent we attract into 
tomorrow’s top jobs in management. 

Management ineptitude would as- 
sess a heavy penalty on America in 
terms of higher costs, diminished 
opportunity, and a slowing down of 
the bold ventures that are necessary 
to growth. This country is going to 
wind up sooner or later with second- 
rate management if it continues to 
deny bright young men the financial 
incentive to get to the top in busi- 
ness. 


Some economists may challenge 
your basic premise that high tax 
rates undercut incentives. Haven’t 
several studies in recent years in- 
dicated that, although taxes dis- 
courage some executives from 
seeking promotion, they impel 
others to work harder, or to post- 
pone retirement, in an effort to 
accumulate some kind of private 
fortune in spite of Form 1040? 


Well, that simply demonstrates 
what I said at the start—that to- 
day’s executives are already on the 
treadmill, and they find it hard to 
get off. The question we have to 
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face is: How much attraction does 
a treadmill have for a young man 
starting out in business? 

The effect on executive talent will 
be gradual, and will be noticed only 
over the long pull. 

I don’t say that we’ll wake up one 
morning to find ourselves with no 
young men who want to become 
managers. 

There are, thank the Lord, some 
men who seem to be immune from 
this kind of discouragement. 

But I think it is obviously to the 
advantage of each company, and 
ultimately to the whole economy, 
that the men advancing into the 
upper levels of management be se- 
lected from as large and as eager a 
group as possible. 

Clearly, the selection of one man 
from a list of 50 promising candi- 
dates offers more prospect of high 
quality than the selection of one 
man from a field of 20, or 15, or five. 
Every time a potential top executive 
decides that the after-tax rewards of 
advancement are not worth the 
blood and tears of getting there, we 
are poorer. 


Do you think some businessmen 
may be reluctant to speak frankly 
about the impact of tax rates on 
executive supply because of a feel- 
ing that it is a bit shameful to 
acknowledge the importance of 
money as a spur to achievement in 
management? 


If anyone does have that attitude, 
it is unjustified. 

Of all the carrots that are held 
before us human donkeys, money is 
in many ways the cleanest incentive. 
I’d much rather see a man motivated 
by a frank desire for a bigger salary, 
than by a lust for power over other 
human beings, or a great craving for 
recognition or applause. 

The nice thing about money is 
that a man can do what he wants to 
with it. 

If he is seriously motivated by a 
desire to serve humanity, he may 
use his money, as many wealthy 
men have done, to establish some 
institution of lasting public benefit. 
Mr. Carnegie’s fortune founded pub- 
lic libraries, for example; Mr. Sloan 
and Mr. Kettering chose to allocate 
substantial funds to cancer research. 
Other bequests have been used for 
cultural purposes such as art gal- 
leries, museums, parks and gardens, 
college endowments. 

But even if we assume a frivolous 
or some wholly selfish purpose, the 
force of incentive is not impaired. 
The important thing to society is 
that a man do his best, for great 
success is never attained by an indi- 
vidual without spreading a measure 
of that success to many others. END 
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You can GAUGE 








CUSTOMERS’ 
WANTS 


Here’s what motivation research does; 
how it operates, how to put it to work 


TODAY THE BUSINESSMAN has new ways of finding out what the 
customer wants and why he wants it. The information comes from the 
world’s best authority on the subject—the customer himself. 

Better means of two-way communication are being established which 
allows the final fulfillment of the new concept that marketing begins 
and ends with the consumer. 

The new techniques involve the application of the behavioral sciences 
—psychology, sociology and cultural anthropology. These techniques 
have been lumped under the term—motivation research. 

Marketing researchers say they have been applying the behavioral 
sciences for years. This is essentially true. Motivation research is cor- 
rectly classed as a tool of marketing research and is most successfully 
practiced in conjunction with other techniques. 

But marketing research until now has been more preoccupied with 
finding out what has been going on than explaining why people buy in 
terms of the meaning the product has for them. In many cases, the con- 
sumer has been unable or unwilling to give meaningful answers. People 
do not always know the reasons for their actions or preferences. Even 
if they know, they rationalize or cover up. 

Motivation research concentrates on devices that relate behavior to 
people’s underlying motives, desires and emotions. It takes into account 
what happens inside the person. Centered around the individual, it 
interprets product features through his eyes. The researcher then trans- 
lates the why into a what—what will influence the consumer’s behavior 
in terms of a particular product. 

All of this has connotations of Freud and the psychiatrist’s couch. 
The result has been years of controversy. Consumer motivation has been 
vigorously attacked and vigorously defended—with the more vigorous 
defenders frequently attacking each other as well as those who ques- 
tioned their own techniques. 

Out of controversy has now come clarification so that it is possible 
for a businessman interested in the most modern techniques to consider: 
> The techniques of motivation research. 
> The applications of this technique. 
> How a company can put it to work. 

Practice of the new approaches that go under the heading of motiva- 
tion research has spread so rapidly in the past few years that most of 
the larger advertising agencies now use it in some form, as do corpora- 
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tions alert to new research techniques. In the advertising field, billings 
running into hundreds of millions of dollars have been based on its 
findings. 

An indication of its current extent is a directory compiled by the 
Advertising Research Foundation which lists 82 commercial research 
practitioners who report that they are active or qualified in the field of 
motivation research. ARF also lists 157 psychologists, sociologists and 
cultural anthropologists who list themselves as qualified to conduct or 
advise on consumer studies. 

Motivation research has already been successfully applied in product 
design and improvement, package design, advertising and promotion, 
training of sales personnel, creation of new product ideas, personnel 
studies, public relations, improvement of services and facilities, creation 
of pricing policies, creation of a marketing program. 


The techniques 


Among the concepts that motivation research has brought out are 
two which influence acceptance of any product. These are called ‘The 
Self-Image” and the “‘Product Image.” 

Much of every individual’s behavior results from his image of the 
kind of a person he would like to be and how he wants others to see him. 
He may demonstrate through his choices that he is satisfied only with 
the best, or that he wants to get the most for his money, that he has suc- 
cessfully made his way up the social ladder, or that he is content to be 
just an ordinary fellow. He may demonstrate his masculinity or lack of 
it, his youthfulness or maturity, his desire for the old-fashioned or the 
modern. 

At the same time, every product or brand has a personality or image 
in his eyes that has been built up over the years through advertising 
and publicity. In the case of branded products, the brand’s personality 
reaches out and attracts people who have similar personalities. Then 
the person buys the brand that helps him express himself. 

To find how a given person views himself and a product, motivation 
research uses two general methods: qualitative interviewing and projec- 
tive techniques. Each has several variations. 


Qualitative interviewing 


The depth interview: Basic to this method is use of free association. 
In its pure form, this is the technique of the psychoanalyst’s couch. 
Starting with a dream, an event, a memory or whatever may rise to the 
verbal level, the patient says the next thing that comes to his mind. 
One word or idea calls up another, which in turn calls up the next and 
so on, completely at random and with no effort to follow a rational pat- 
tern. 

The process uncovers motives, attitudes and compulsions which, 
when brought to the surface, give insight into the patient’s personality. 

The marketer, however, is not interested in the consumer’s whole life 
story; he is only interested in uncovering the consumer’s attitudes, prej- 
udices, resistances, needs and desires with regard to a particular product. 

So, for practical purposes, the interviewer confines the interview to 
the subject at hand. To encourage associations, he probes with questions 
and reminders—but makes them as nonleading or nondirective as pos- 
sible. He encourages whatever revelations the respondent wants to make 
and is careful to phrase his own probes so that he does not play back 
his own attitudes or preferences. In practice, such interviews often take 
two or three hours. 


The open-end questionnaire: This form of interview consists of a series 
of open or unrestricted questions. Nondirective follow-ups or probes are 
then used to bring out full replies. 

Such an interview procedure is illustrated by an excerpt from 
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interview records cited by Charles F. Cannell and Robert L. Kahn, of 
the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan: 


INTERVIEWER: “How do you feel about sending money and help to 
other countries?” 


RESPONDENT: “Well, I don’t know. Sometimes I think we go too far.” 


INTERVIEWER: “I see. Can you tell me a little more about what you 
have in mind?” 


RESPONDENT: “Well, maybe we ought to give some help but, my gosh, 
when I see our tax money going to help some of those countries that 
aren’t doing much for themselves, I think sometimes we’d better lay off.” 


INTERVIEWER: “Sometimes you feel we ought not to help them?” 


RESPONDENT: “That’s right! I think we’d better let them go their own 
way and to hell with them.” 


Behavior sampling: A more specific technique to get at the “why” vari- 
ables in our behavior is known as “behavior sampling.’ Through a 
series of expertly directed questions, the interviewer gets as close as 
possible to the respondent’s actual experiences by asking him to re-live 
the situation in which he buys and uses the product. 

In one study, for M. and M. candy, it was found that candy-eating 
tended to be associated from childhood with the accomplishment of a 
job considered disagreeable. The candy was a reward for doing the job. 

M. and M. switched its advertising theme in two test markets from 
“smooth, rich, creamy coated chocolates—everybody likes ’em,” to 
“Make that tough job easier—you deserve M. and M. candy.” 


The focused interview: Another form of interviewing applying the 
open-end questionnaire has been extensively applied by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia University. According to its 
authors, Robert K. Merton, Marjorie Fiske and Patricia Kendall, “in 
the focused interview the interviewees have been exposed to concrete 
situations. They have seen a film, heard a radio program, read a 
pamphlet, magazine or advertisement or participated in a psychological 
experiment. In other words, the interview focuses on one experience of 
the respondent.” 


The projective techniques 


Here the respondent projects to another person or object his own 
feelings. He is asked to respond to one thing while being tested for 
another. Several examples follow. 


The thematic apperception test: Commonly known as TAT, this is a 
projective device widely used in clinical tests. Adaptations have been 
widely used in commercial research. These consist of a series of pic- 
tures—magazine illustrations, paintings or drawings usually somewhat 
vague in outline. 

The consumer is asked to describe the situation and what led up to 
the pictured situation, then give his idea of the outcome. Adaptations 
of that TAT tests are mainly used to study the reactions to a particular 
product, program or situation. 


Cartoon tests: The use of cartoons is the most widely applied of 
all the projective techniques. The cartoons commonly have two fig- 
ures, with a minimum of facial expression so that they will be com- 
pletely neutral. One of the figures speaks, saying something that calls 
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for a significant response from the other. The respondent is asked to 
fill in the blank speech balloon of the other person using the first words 
that come to mind. He will usually project his own attitudes or feeling 
into the situation. 


Sentence completion tests: Much like the cartoon tests is the sentence 
completion test. Social Research, Inc., recently used the following 
sentences in a study for Better Homes and Gardens: 


Sentence Sample responses 
“To own your own home____““You have to have money.” 
“Ts my dream.” 
“Is nice if you have children.” 
“Are small.” 
“Are a waste of time.” 
“Are enjoyable.” 
“Have silly stories which have 
no bearing on life’s problems.” 


“Most fiction magazines 





Verbal Projective 

The verbal projective is much like the cartoon or sentence completion 
technique; you ask the respondent to explain what other people think or 
do. In this way, he reveals much of his own motivation. For example, 
you might ask: 

“Why do you think people use filter cigarettes? 

“What kind of a woman do you think would use paper cups?” 


The Rorschach test: In clinical psychology, one of the most widely 
used tests of personality is the Rorschach, devised by the Swiss psychi- 
atrist Hermann Rorschach, who found that bisymmetrical ink blots are 
effective in bringing out the ways in which different people perceive. 

The Rorschach must be given and interpreted by experts and it is 
only used on special occasions in commercial motivation research, for 
example, in assessing personality traits. It can be extremely valuable 
for such things as showing the personality differences between thin 
and obese women or between users and nonusers of a laxative—infor- 
mation that could be extremely valuable in working out advertising 
appeals. 


Word association: This is one of the commonest devices for getting 
through people’s defenses. The respondent may be asked to give quickly 
the first word that comes to mind when he hears a stimulus word. He 
may be asked to give the first words that occur to him or he may be 
encouraged to say whatever he likes at any length. Interpreted by an 
expert, the word associations can be effectively applied in marketing 
surveys to study reactions to brand names; the name of a product or 
industry; words, themes or slogans being used for advertising. 


Applications of motivation research 


These techniques have been put to work in varied ways. 


Product design: Impetus for the design of the Westinghouse Stream- 
liner Air Conditioner came from a motivation study by McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. Of tremendous importance to consumers, the study revealed, is 
any feature which makes air conditioners less conspicuous, by which 
people said they meant flush mounting, opportunity to match decor and 
less bulk. Also conforming to the consumers’ expressed desires, adver- 
tising was laid out around the theme, “Fashion Thin to Blend In,” with 
other copy developed around points the survey showed to be important to 
the consumers. But motivation research has broader and much more im- 
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portant applications in this regard than the above example would indi- 
cate. It is already being used on a broad scale for finding out what the 
consumer wants so that products can be designed to his needs. But the 
possibilities have only begun to be tapped. 


Package design: An amusing example of how package alone can influ- 
ence a consumer’s judgment of quality is reported by Dr. George Horsley 
Smith, author of “Motivation Research in Advertising and Marketing,” 
a standard reference book sponsored by the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation. Working with Norman Heller at Dancer-Fitzgerald and Sample, 
Inc., Dr. Smith consumer-tested a new package for a well known cleansing 
powder by presenting it to housewives along with the old package. The 
old container featured a heavy black band with the trade name in bold 
letters; the new package was bright-colored, simple and dynamic in de- 
sign. Housewives were asked to compare a new product with the old one 
—though both packages contained the same compound. 

However, after trying both for a week, every woman swore the con- 
tents of the new package were superior. Credit obviously goes to the new 
package which, according to the researchers, symbolizes cleanliness, 
freshness and modernity as compared with the old container, featuring 
the funereal black band which appeared to symbolize dirt. 


Advertising: Elmo Roper and Associates, using projective techniques in 
a nationwide cross-section sample, found that people had a mental image 
of bus transportation as being suitable for a lower class of people than 
those who actually ride the buses. Advertising people for Greyhound 
Bus Company geared their new program to modify the images in people’s 
minds. 

In another example profiles of three different types of whisky drinkers 
were drawn up through an exploratory motivation study conducted by 
Schenley Distillers in the Southwest to establish. advertising policies for 
bonded, straight and blended bourbons. 

Symbolically, the bottled-in-bond process and the government seal 
have come to mean something of particularly high quality, with the 
quality guaranteed by the government itself. 

As a result of its symbolic image, bonded bourbon appeals most 
strongly to a type of person who values prestige highly and sees him- 
self as a connoisseur. He rejects straight bourbon because it lacks dis- 
tinction and blends are out of the question because of their lower class 
connotations. 

The typical drinker of straight bourbon, unlike the bonded bourbon 
drinker, does not care especially to outdo or impress others, to be at 
the top of the heap. He wants to be like other people, to be friendly 
and regular. He is not impressed by status symbols so the symbolic 
prestige of the bottled-in-bond does not appeal to him. 


Training of sales personnel: An intensive motivation study for a 
pharmaceutical company revealed a great many interesting facts about 
the way doctors regard themselves. Robert T. Love, Director of Con- 
sumer Marketing Research for the Arthur D. Little Company of Boston, 
found that the doctor has an image of himself as a professional man 
who has won respect and prestige in his field and achieved a degree 
of medical knowledge that allows him to make up his own mind. He re- 
sents being treated as a competitive businessman or a medical purchas- 
ing agent, susceptible to the ordinary commercial hard-sell. Much of 
the pharmaceutical advertising and selling runs contrary to this self- 
image. 

Mr. Love developed his hypotheses with about 200 interviews. He 
took the results of his survey to a conference of 15 of the company’s 
top salesmen, all of whom had 15 to 20 years’ experience. 

“Tt’s interesting to see why some of the things we’ve tried have worked 
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or haven’t worked,” said one of the senior men. “I don’t believe you’ve 
told us a great deal that we didn’t know, but this pulls the picture to- 
gether and gives us a new perspective.” 

The combined findings of researchers and salesmen were used to 
make changes in advertising, promotion and sales training programs. 


Creation of new product ideas: A nationwide study with a sample of 
1,250 women was conducted by Young & Rubicam, Inc. to learn more 
about the dieting habits of women in various social classes, educational 
and age levels and geographical areas. They wanted to know what women 
were overweight and why; which women would diet and why; how dieting 
would affect the use of selected foods. Questionnaires consisted of ques- 
tions which could be answered quickly and could be’ administered by 
field interviewers with limited training. 

Forty-eight per cent of the women said they were likely to nibble or 
eat more when they felt lonesome or had nothing to do, which supported 
clinical evidence that overeating is associated with feelings of despond- 
ency and depression. The survey also confirmed the hypotheses that 
the desire to be attractive and the fear of ill health were responsible 
for the interest in weight control. Standards of attractiveness and 
weight control vary by social status, the survey showed. The concept 
that a person’s behavior is a function of his self-image was demon- 
strated by the fact that it was not actual weight that led a woman to 
diet but whether she thought she was overweight. A food’s vulnerability 
to dieting appeared to depend on how it was regarded on three counts: 
how fattening it was, how healthful and nourishing and how important 
it was in terms of enjoyment. 

Findings were used to create new product ideas in various food lines, 
to assess the need for new dietary foods and to develop sales strategy. 


Personnel study: Under the direction of George Horsley Smith, the 
advertising firm of Dancer-Fitzgerald Sample, Inc., did a study of army 
personnel who had just re-enlisted, as contrasted with another group 
who had almost finished their first hitch and were about to get out. In- 
formation gathered by intensive two-hour depth interviews, coupled with 
projective questions, cartoons and sentence completion tests showed 
sharp differences between the groups. 

The men who were getting out were more venturesome and self-assured 
when faced with making a living in civilian life. So confident were they 
of success that they regarded failure in civilian pursuits as purely acci- 
dental. Military retirement benefits did not attract them because con- 
tinued competition had more appeal] than the ease of retirement at an 
early age. 

The men who were staying in, on the other hand, found military 
authority more agreeable to them, set greater value on guaranteed 
security and were less venturesome in the face of risks inherent in 
outside careers. 

“These studies have proven valuable to the Army,” says Dr. Smith, 
“in guiding the development of communication devices—pamphlets, 
booklets and films—designed to present the Army’s basic benefits in a 
more favorable light to a greater number of service men.” 


Public relations: The Japanese textile industry employed Ruder & Finn 
Associates, of New York, to conduct a motivation study and learn more 
accurately the actual views of the American public. A preliminary 
survey by Dr. Melvin Weiner, determined that there were prejudices 
against Japanese goods not only because of the war and because of race 
feelings, but because Americans regarded Japanese goods to be of low 
quality. 

Corrective action recommended as a result of the study included: 
1. Guarantee the quality of the product and obtain some well-known 
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Exide Lightguard” can 
save you $1000’s 


When. power fails and regular lights go 
out, Exide Lightguard goes on...instantly 
and automatically. Protects you against 
heavy losses. Eliminates risk of panic, 
injury, damage, theft. Install Exide Light- 
guard units. There’s a dealer near you. 
For free bulletin, send coupon. 


Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Send me your bulletin on Exide Lightguard emer- 
gency lighting units. 
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label of approval such as the Good Housekeeping seal; 2. Sell the 
textiles through reputable stores; 3. Market them in association with 
goods which already have a high reputation, such as Japanese silks or 
cameras; 4. Publicize high quality and style. 


improvement of services and facilities: The Canadian National Rail- 
ways found that American tourists had a one-sided image of the country. 
Most of them had a mental picture of Canada as a land of beautiful 
scenery but primitive and undeveloped. It was, they said, a place to go 
for the simple outdoor life. Missing from the image were the conven- 
tional sports and social life. 

People were staying away because of a “lack of interesting things to 
do and see,” especially at night, because of poor roads and unfavorable 
travel conditions. 

The survey also showed an unfavorable image of train travel—fast 
and easy but rigid and scheduled. 

The railroad is now telling travelers about Canada’s real scenic and 
recreational assets and tourist travel is rising. To change the image of 
train travel, it is making plans to improve existing services, add new 
ones and to stress the modern up-to-date equipment. 


Creation of pricing policies: Motivation research has shown that 
reactions to price are psychologica) and may differ from product to 
product. A price cut may serve as a purchase incentive or it may 
arouse suspicion. 

One lipstick manufacturer went in for price-cutting and promotional 
sales. Here is a typical remark about the brand: 

“Tt cheapens a product to have it on sale all the time. People think 
of it as a cheap lipstick. I don’t want them to see it in my purse. I 
want to use a lipstick that will really do something for me. How I look 
is too important to me.” 

Similarly, some women are afraid that a shampoo which is too cheap 
may contain harsh and harmful ingredients. A number of women avoid 
a particular brand of home permanent because the low price makes 
them worry about the quality. 

Motivation researchers conclude that it is not safe to generalize about 
price appeals from product to product without finding out how the 
customers feel about it in each specific instance. 


Establishing a marketing program: Lysol has undergone a complete 
change of costume this year as a result of marketing surveys. A grace- 
ful hourglass-shaped container has replaced the cylinder long used. 
The product also has been modified and the advertising approach and 
marketing program revised. The changes were the result of motivation 
research. 

The research uncovered some interesting facts about the personalities 
of the users themselves. 

Some compulsive housewives find their usefulness in hard work and 
wage a constant battle against an environment perceived as hostile and 
dangerous. 

The disinfectant is a potent weapon with which to attack not only 
dirt but bacteria and the psychological menace of not being appreciated. 
Such women like a disinfectant whose pungent, antiseptic odor makes 
it smell “‘thorough.” 

Another type of woman is more casual, does not need to punish her- 
self with hard work. Less fearful of her environment, she has no un- 
conscious impulse to control or attack it. This type of woman wants 
a disinfectant that is milder, more gentle and feminine and not associ- 
ated with germs. 

As a result of the findings, the company changed both its product and 
its advertising to increase Lysol’s appeal to the latter type of woman. 
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Putting motivation research to work 


In its earlier controversies, motivation research became tagged with 
unfavorable connotations because it was first publicized by a few self- 
confident and highly vocal individuals who leaned heavily on the depth 
interview and claimed sensational results. Today, established research- 
ers, who stand for a broader approach, are quietly carrying on an edu- 
cational campaign to offset some of the earlier harm done to what they 
consider a valuable technique. 

“The ‘psychoanalytical interview’ type of motivation research has two 
chief flaws: It is too narrow and too expensive,” says Archibald M. 
Crossley, president of Crossley, S-D Surveys, one of the pioneers in the 
marketing research field. “It is expensive because trained psychologists 
conduct the interviews. 

“Structured interviews, conducted by topnotch marketing research 
interviewers, if they are properly trained, instructed and directed by 
psychologists and marketing specialists, can accomplish the same thing 
as the trained psychologists. 

“This not only reduces the cost but allows a more representative 
sample and better validation.” 

The same thinking is expressed by Dr. Robert J. Williams, director of 
motivation research for Alfred Politz Research, Inc.: 

“This depth or ‘free-wheeling’ interview type of research not only 
risks interviewer bias but requires expert interviewer judgment, and 
there just aren’t that many experts around. We have an interviewing staff 
of 1,800 and we couldn’t fill it with such experts if we used all the 
social scientists in the country.” 

The alternative to the free-wheeling interview is to have the inter- 
viewer’s behavior controlled by something other than the respondent’s 
behavior—something like a series of questions. At both Crossley and 
Politz, social scientists in the home office—psychologists, sociologists and 
anthropologists—work with sampling experts in setting up surveys in 
advance for the field interviewers to conduct. 

When returns come in, these and other trained specialists analyze 
and report the results. Similar methods are followed in other established 
marketing research firms. 

A common method is to use the depth or semistructured interview to 
search for ideas on which to base broader studies. 

“If you use a small sample in qualitative research to explore for 
hypotheses, then it’s rich and productive,” says Dr. Herbert Wiebe, 
partner in Elmo Roper and Associates. 

“This will provide a firm platform on which to build a broader 
sampling study,” Dr. Wiebe says. 

But again, this procedure may be reversed. 
“In the broad sense, motivation research loses a great deal of its 
value if it is used in isolation, without the other members of the re- 
search team,” says Dr. Virginia Miles, director of motivation research 
for Market Planning Corporation, an affiliate of McCann-Erickson. “If 
circumstances , market research is a good step before motivation 
The market research indicates what crucial subgroups 
are in the population that motivation will want to concentrate on—ac- 
cording to age, income, heavy or light users of the product and what 
not. 

“Motivation can then concentrate on seeking the central 
tendency in each group, sharpening the picture by contrasting groups— 
in order to find appeals and strategy that can be used in mass media. 

“T work on the principal that motivation research should be done 
along with marketing research and that the two should be interpreted 
and put together by an experienced marketing man,” says Dr. Edward 
Plaut, president of Lehn & Fink Products Corp. “Marketing research will 
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On an Emergency 
Electric Plant 


It’s men who buy insurance. An emer- 
gency electric plant is another form of 
insurance . . . protecting the home and 
family against disaster. Power interrup- 
tions can make homes unlivable . . . with- 
out heat, water, lights, or communications. 
Pipes can freeze, food can spoil . fires 
become a greater hazard. 

Onan Emergency Plants eliminate these 
dangers . . . provide all the “highline” 
power you need as long as you need it. 
Start and stop automatically. 

MODELS from 500 to 75,000 watts A.C. Size for 
average home costs about the same as a food freezer 


Folder describes many models for 
homes, farms, businesses. Write. o 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


3352A University Avenue S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


New principle that contradicts every idea 
you’ve ever had about pipe smoking. § guar- 
antee it to smoke cool and mild hour after 
hour, day after day, without rest, without 
bite, bitterness orsludge. Prove it toyour- 
self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 

out a cent of risk on your part. Send 
name now for free facts. No obligation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 9-p, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Many office machines use marginal pre- 
punched forms. And the records you make 
with this modern efficiency system are 
valuable. How do you file them? 

The best way is to bind them in Acco 
Pin Prong Binders equipped with special 
narrow prongs to accommodate the small 
holes in the record sheets. Your records 





will then be safely bound for temporary or 
permanent filing — always in order, always 
neat, always available. 

Acco Pin Prong “9000” line of Binders 
come in many sizes and are available in 
your choice of genuine presshoard (5 
colors) or heavy binder board covered 
with canvas or black pebble grain cloth. 
Your stationer will supply you. Ask him. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 










FINEST TOWELS 
for less than $2.00 


per employee per year! 





A New Jersey corporation with 500 
employees using Mosinee white Turn- 
Towls found that the cost of towel 
service in 1956 was $1.94 per employee. 

Cost of previous service with other 
towels was $2.52 per employee per year. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
A subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


t 

' BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

! 1102 West Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 

: Please send me the free Turn-Towl! Kit with 
‘ 


complete information on Turn-Tow! Service. 

















continued 


GAUGE CUSTOMERS’ WANTS 


sometimes help you break your public down into the groups which are 
necessary for effective interpretation.” 

Summing it all up, the experts agree that there is no one right method 
to cover every eventuality. Motivation research includes a wide range 
of techniques at a wide range of prices. Various combinations will pro- 
duce results if handled by a qualified expert. 
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For those who feel that they may have a use for motivation research 
the following rules may be helpful: 


1. You don’t have to be a psychologist to buy motivation research. 
You don’t install a complicated electrical system in your home; you 
hire an expert to do so. Buy motivation research the same way: 

(a) Get bids from several contractors. 

(b) Check the bidders’ credentials. 

(c) Look into their references, too. Talk with other people they’ve 
worked for and size up the quality of their work. 


2. Think out your problems so you know exactly what you want done. 


3. Talk over the job thoroughly in advance. Then make sure the 
promised results sound credible. Don’t believe implausible or extrava- 
gant claims. Use your own good business judgment as to what can be 
accomplished. 


4. When the job is laid out, don’t be alarmed if it’s something you 
can’t do yourself. However, it’s wise to look into the subject enough so 
you can make good decisions. There are now good books on the market 
that explain the subject simply. 


5. Don’t allow yourself to be baffled by fancy terminology. Make 
the psychologists drop the clinical vocabulary and put it in layman’s 
language. 


6. Don’t be stopped by rumors that motivation research is too ex- 
pensive. Sometimes it is less expensive than regular marketing research 
because the sampling is less extensive. Depth interviews are more ex- 
pensive than ordinary marketing research interviews but there are usual- 
ly fewer of them. It depends entirely on the job you want done. Make 
the contractor break it down so you can see what you’re paying for and 
can judge whether it’s all relevant to the problem you have defined. 


7. Generally speaking, leave the technicalities to the researcher. But 
it’s well to observe three rules: 

(a) Consider the sample of persons on which the study is to be 
based. Demand that the sample be large enough and broad enough to 
enable the researcher to make meaningful statements about important 
subgroups within the population being studied. 

(b) Don’t go overboard for depth. Some other simpler technique 
may accomplish the same purpose. 

(c) Beware of the single reason why. There are many reasons why 
people buy a certain product. If you can find another significant one, 
well and good. But treat it as such. 

Before you start looking, make sure what you’re looking for is some- 
thing you can do something about.—PHILIP GUSTAFSON 
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REPRINTS of “You Can Gauge Customers’ Wants” may be obtained 
for 22 cents each or $14.85 per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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3 NEW DITTO DUPLICATORS 


MAKE QUICKEST, SHARPEST, LOWEST-COST COPIES 
of anything you write, type, draw or trace on a DITTO Master 
..2 x5" to 9”"x14"...1to 5 colors at once 


NEW 


DITTO D-3O 
Hand Operated 


DITTO D-31 
Electric 








From speed and precision to economy and widest useful- 
ness, these masterful new duplicators anticipate every 
business need. Any operator turns out 120 bright copies 
a minute, up to 300 copies per master, and on short runs 
the master may be filed and re-used until entire dye de- 
posit is exhausted. @) ‘‘Magic’’ Copy Control meters the 
correct fluid flow for all-over brightness of any size copy 
...Fingertip adjustment registers master-to-copy instantly 
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...Copies are delivered face-up, flat and dry. @® If block- 
outs are used they attach instantly to the slotted drum. 
Stainless steel parts resist wear and corrosion. @ Fluid 
level indicator, and copy counter, keep constant auto- 
matic check on operation...and the handsome gray 
and green finish is pleasant to see and work with! 

Use the coupon, get samples of work, see a demonstra- 
tion in your office on your own work. 


low-priced—hand operated 
DITTO D-20 


...and here, reversing the price trend, is the new precision- 
built DITTO D-20. Priced so low that now every office can have 
one, can fully enjoy the administrative advantages of fine 
DITTO duplication. Makes up to 300 bright copies of anything 
you write, draw, type or trace on a DITTO Master...... on 
card or paper stock 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in 1 to 5 colors at 
once...at 120 copies a minute...up to 300 copies per 
master. ‘‘Magic’’ Copy Control meters correct fluid flow for 
all-over brightness of any size copy...wear and corrosion- 
resistant stainless steel parts...quiet, balanced operation. Use 
coupon for work samples, see demonstration in your office. 
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HELP YOUR BRAIN 
WORK FOR YOU 
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Top psychologist tells how to improve your thinking process 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING IS an executive’s hardest 
and most important job. 

Recent psychological research has yielded new in- 
sights into the mysterious processes of the mind by 
which this job is performed. You can use these insights 
to get more mileage out of your own mental equip- 
ment—and to make more efficient use of the total 
brainpower of your management group. 

These findings cast serious doubt on the effective- 
ness of some of the intellectual gymnastics that have 
been popularized by the group thinking fad of re- 
cent years. On the other hand, they provide solid 
scientific support for the old-fashioned idea that the 
best way to solve some problems is to forget about 
them for a while. 

To get an up-to-date report on what science has 
learned about the thinking process, NATION’s BUsI- 
NESS consulted one of the country’s leading psycholo- 
gists, Dr. Joseph M. Bobbitt. Dr. Bobbitt is assistant 
director of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
a government-sponsored research agency that is part 
of the National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md. 

In addition to the studies which it conducts on its 
own, and those which it supports through grants, the 
National Institute of Mental Health serves as a clear- 
inghouse for information on psychological and psy- 
chiatric research throughout the world. Dr. Bobbitt 
drew on this total fund of scientific knowledge in 
formulating his suggestions to businessmen. 

Perhaps the most useful concept to emerge from 
recent research, Dr. Bobbitt says, is that “the human 
brain acts very much like an electronic digital com- 
puter in solving problems. 

“The brain is a much better instrument than any 
computer ever built,” he adds, “and it can do things 
that no computer can do. But the more we learn about 
the processes of human thought, the more we realize 
that they are strikingly analogous to the steps which 
a computer goes through in solving a problem. This 
has practical implications for executives.”’ 

For example, successful functioning of a brain or a 
computer begins with an input phase in which facts 
relevant to the problem are fed into the instrument. 

“You can readily see that a computer would give 
the wrong answer if the operator was careless during 
the input phase—if he left out some vital data, or put 
in some figures that were inaccurate. The same thing 
is true of your brain. That’s why it’s so important to 
take pains during the input phase to check the valid- 
ity of your facts, and to label your unverifiable as- 
sumptions for what they are.” 

An indispensable part of the input phase, Dr. Bob- 
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bitt says, is spelling out the problem to be solved. 
“If you don’t ask a computer a clear question, you 
won’t get a usable answer. In terms of the human 
brain, this means that you must define your problem 
as specifically as possible before you begin hunting 
solutions for it.” 

Once you have stocked a computer with data and 
posed the question you want it to answer, you simply 
push a button and stand back. Can you really do the 
same sort of thing with the human brain? 

“You certainly can,” says Dr. Bobbitt. “Quite fre- 
quently it is the best way to solve a difficult problem. 

“During the input phase, you are thinking con- 
sciously about the problem. You are systematically 
gathering facts, appraising them, seeking correlations 
between them, trying to use them as logical stepping 
stones to a solution. But if the problem is truly com- 
plicated, this process of conscious thought often leads 
you to what looks like a dead end. You get tired and 
confused, your mind seems to be utterly bogged down 
in a morass of facts and theories. 

“At this point, the best thing you can do is to put 
the whole problem out of your conscious mind. Just 
forget about it for a while and think about something 
else. Handle some of your routine work, dictate some 
letters, play a round of golf, go to the movies, get a 
good night’s sleep. It doesn’t matter much what you 
do, so long as you quit cudgeling your brain to come 
up with a solution to that particular problem.”’ 
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Better than computer 
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Many business executives have learned from experi- 
ence the efficacy of “sleeping over” a problem. But 
they are often reluctant to shelve the process of con- 
scious thought for any period longer than a few hours, 
for fear that they are wasting time. 

Not so, says Dr. Bobbitt. “Remember that you are 
not abandoning the problem. You are simply commit- 
ting it to the nonconscious part of your mind. You are 
letting the computer work. 

“Experiments have demonstrated that the cerebral 
cortex—the thinking part of the brain—is never really 
quiescent except possibly under the influence of some 
powerful drugs. Awake or asleep, your mind continues 
to function.” 

Dr. Bobbitt says there are several distinct etiam 
tages to letting the so-called subconscious mind wrestle 
with a problem, even for a_ period of several days. 

“By giving up the conscious search for a solution, 
you greatly increase the chances that a really new, 
creative idea will break through. 

“‘Almost everyone is familiar with Freud’s discovery 
that our moral inhibitions tend to censor the thoughts 
that we allow to enter our conscious mind. But did 
you know that this censorship operates far beyond 
the moral realm? Each of us has certain thought pat- 
terns, imposed by his personal history and by our 
whole culture, regarding what is right, possible, effi- 
cient, appropriate. In other words, we have a built-in 
tendency to think in a rut, to test an idea against a 
certain frame of reference and reject it quickly if it 
doesn’t fit. 

“This habit of mind is useful and even necessary in 
dealing with routine problems. You can’t solve every 
question that comes up by challenging all of your basic 
assumptions. There isn’t time for that. 

“But when you are looking for creative ideas—for 
fresh, imaginative, new solutions—you have to break 
out of this rut. And one of the most effective ways of 
doing so is to remove the problem from the conscious 
mind and thereby throw the censor off guard.” 

Another advantage of this technique, according to 
Dr. Bobbitt, is that ““you are more likely to use all you 
know in arriving at a solution.” 

He explains that the brain of any man who has 
reached an executive post is stocked with a vast 
amount of knowledge that is the fruit of formal educa- 
tion, experience, the solutions to past problems, the 
correlations which the mind has established between 
certain facts in periods of “‘idle thinking.” 

When you temporarily abandon conscious groping 
for answers, your mind continues to search this stock- 
pile in the same way that an electronic computer scans 
its memory drums. It often comes up with facts that 
are extremely relevant to your problem, but which you 
would never have thought of consciously because they 
do not, on the surface, appear relevant. 

That’s why everyone has had the experience of a 
bright idea popping into the conscious mind while 
shaving, taking a shower, or in the middle of the night. 

Dr. Bobbitt warns, however, against assuming that 
every idea that arrives in this casual fashion is a bona- 
fide stroke of genius. 

“A lot of ideas that seem brilliant when they occur 
to you turn out to be full of flaws when you examine 
them closely. 

“Your conscious mind has to go back to work then, 
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testing and evaluating the solution. Is there a hole in 
this plan? Can you build a bridge of hard logic be- 
tween the problem and this apparent solution?” What 
happens if the so-called subconscious fails to come up 
with a solution in a reasonable time? 

“You take the problem out of the computer and re- 
examine it. Maybe you have defined the problem 
wrong. Maybe you need more data. Maybe you need 
a different computer.” 

Does that mean another man should tackle the 
problem? 

“Exactly. Some people have better brains for cer- 
tain tasks than others. 

“This doesn’t necessarily mean that their over-all 
intelligence is greater; it may even be less. But their 
patterns of thought, their inhibitions, the specific con- 
tent of their memory drums may be better suited for 
the solving of this problem.” 

What about throwing the problem to a group. Does 
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It works while you sleep 


group thinking produce more creative ideas than indi- 
vidual brooding? 

“An awful lot of nonsense is being peddled on this 
subject these days. Let’s try to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

“There is sound experimental evidence for the be- 
lief that a phenomenon called social facilitation some- 
times takes place when several people work together on 
the same task. 

“Mutual stimulation, the competitive spirit, the in- 
terplay of ideas and personalities, tends to produce a 
more intense effort than any single member of the 
group might put forth if he was alone. 

“But group thinking has limitations. It works well 
on problems that have essentially simple solutions, 
and in situations where several answers are possible 
and you don’t necessarily have to have the best one, 
so long as you find a good one. 

“The profound solution to a complex problem is 
more likely to come from one guy staring at the wall 
than from any group-think session.” 

Prof. Donald W. Taylor of Yale University’s De- 
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HELP YOUR BRAIN WORK FOR YOU continued 


partment of Industrial Administration found in re- 
peated tests, performed for the Office of Naval Re- 
search, that the flow of ideas from group sessions, 
even under optimum conditions, was markedly in- 
ferior in quantity and quality to the production of 
ideas by an equal number of people of comparable 
intelligence working separately. 

Dr. Bobbitt says there are two drawbacks in the 
technique of group-thinking. One is the notion that 
you should aim for quantity—see how many different 
solutions you can think up within a given time. The 
other is the insistence that you must suspend evalua- 
tion during the period you are thinking up ideas. 

“The former is more likely to lead to superficial 
variability—to the mere proliferation of alleged ideas 
for the sake of making a long list—than to the one 
really good idea that you are seeking,” he says. _ 

“As for the latter, I do not believe it is feasiblé to 
suspend critical judgment at any phase of the think- 





Solitude helps solve tough ones 


ing process if you want results. Auto-criticism—the 
ability to appraise your thoughts as you go along—is 
one of the highest functions of human intelligence, 
and I have seen no evidence to indicate that it can be 
turned off like a spigot. 

“The most creative scientists I know all have a 
highly developed faculty for auto-criticism, and they 
use it continually, not intermittently, when they are 
thinkii.g through a problem. 

“This gimmick of suspending evaluation is based 
on the belief that some people are likely to be inhib- 
ited in a group discussion by fear that their ideas will 
encounter ridicule. I should think that this kind of 
timidity would be rare in executive conferences. And 
where it exists, I doubt that you can overcome it sim- 
ply by announcing that you aren’t going to criticize 
anyone out loud. 

“As a matter of fact, evaluation is the one realm of 
thought in which a group is likely to function far more 
effectively than an individual. It would make more 
sense to turn the popular process around, to rely on 
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private thinking to produce creative solutions, and 
group thinking to evaluate them.” 

Does psychological science have any valid methods 
to stimulate executive thinking to suggest? 

“Yes, there are several things you can do,” says Dr. 
Bobbitt. ““The most important is something that has 
been stressed by two or three articles I’ve read in your 
magazine—creating the right kind of climate in the 
organization. Top management has to demonstrate its 
receptivity to radical solutions. It has to make clear 
that there are no sacrosanct ways of doing things. 

“Another very important thing is to pick the right 
man to wrestle with a problem. Motivation is critical 
to the creative process. If a man is not excited about 
a problem, if he is not convinced that it must be solved 
in a new and imaginative way, he is going to be full 
of defensive devices. He will be unconsciously moti- 
vated to prove that it’s impossible, rather than to find 
a creative solution. 

“TI don’t mean that you should pull a man off a job 
unless he reacts with spontaneous interest the first 
time you mention it. But unless he builds up some en- 
thusiasm for it after he’s had a chance to think it over, 
you’d do well to look elsewhere. 

‘“‘Whenever it is possible, let a top-flight man choose 
for himself the problem he’s going to tackle. The self- 
starter has the finest kind of motivation, and is more 
likely than anyone else to find a creative solution.” 

What else affects an individual’s creativity? 

‘All sorts of things. There are good brains and bad 
brains, just as there are big computers and little com- 
puters. The ultimate brilliance of an idea depends on 
the brain of the individual in which it is produced. 

“Background is important. The child whose natural 
curiosity is continually rebuffed by lazy parents or 
overworked teachers is not likely to grow up to be a 
creative adult. 

“Emotional health is basic. Family problems, feel- 
ings of inadequacy, neuroses of various kinds all can 
serve to short-circuit the computer. 

“Excessive fatigue, prolonged stress, physical illness 
also are serious handicaps. They feed a lot of somatic 
input into the system. The brain keeps getting extra- 
neous messages from a tired back or an aching head, 
and they distract its ability to organize and correlate 
the abstract thoughts connected with the problem.” 

What effect does alcohol have on creative thinking? 

“It suppresses some inhibitions, and in small quan- 
tities it conceivably might have a good effect. But it 
is hard to control the dosage. As a practical matter, 
alcohol is much more likely to make you think that 
you’ve got a good idea than to help you get one.” 

How about coffee? 

“Sending out for coffee in the midst of a heavy 
think session is scientifically sound,” Dr. Bobbitt says. 
“A large number of tests have established that caf- 
feine stimulates the central nervous system, enhances 
the mind’s ability to recognize associations between 
ideas. The effect of sweeping the cobwebs off your 
brain is not imaginary—it actually happens.” 

—Louis CASSELS 
REPRINTS of “Help Your Brain Work for You” may 
be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Whether you have five employees or hundreds—MONY’s 
| informative new booklet covers the ground from “coffee 
breaks” to salary administrdtion! 


Written in outline form, MONY’s 64-page ‘‘Guidebook to a 
Modern Personnel Program” holds a wealth of information 
useful to anyone concerned with personnel. The guidebook is 
based to a large degree on MONY’s own program, administered 
successfully for years among thousands of employees. 

You’ll find it includes many sound ideas, proved in practice 
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¢ How do you set salary standards? 





¢ How do you kill unfounded rumors? 











¢ How do you promote safety conditions? 


Whether you want to develop a comprehensive personnel 
program or review the one you already have, you’ll find MONY’s 


guidebook most helpful. For your FREE copy, 
without obligation, mail this coupon tdday! 
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FARM 
SHOW-DOWN 
taking shape ~ 





Two conflicting ideas 
on the proper source of 
farmers’ income will be 
issue before Congress 


A SHOWDOWN on the farm issue is in the making. 
In considering new proposals to carry on the 30- 
year effort to lift agricultural incomes, Congress will 
hear from exponents of two conflicting philosophies. 
From one side will come an increasing demand for 
a return to a market economy and restoration of free- 
dom and responsibility to farmers. 

From the other will come demands for greater fed- 
eral intervention, tighter discipline of farm operation 
and more financial help to farmers. 

Because a sound agriculture is a factor in almost 
every business and because farm program costs run 
into billions of tax dollars, any action Congress takes 
will affect every citizen. 

Businessmen will be especially interested because 
programs for agriculture set precedents for interven- 
tion in other parts of the business system. 

The outlook for action by Congress is clouded, even 
though farm experts among the legislators recognize 
the eventual necessity for decision between the con- 
flicting points of view. The obvious hazards to political 
ambitions and objectives in risking, in an election 
year, a clear solution to such a controversial issue 
may result in postponement of the real showdown 
until 1959. 

Those who are pushing now for readjustment of 
agriculture at the farm level and freedom from con- 
fusing and frustrating restraints seek a set of rules or a 
framework within which a growing and dynamic agri- 
culture can accommodate to rapid change. 

This viewpoint assumes that there is no satisfactory 
or workable substitute for the market in guiding eco- 
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nomic decisions. The farmers in this group have con- 
fidence that they can survive as successful business- 
men. In general, they want no part of their income 
from the public treasury with the amount and the 
conditions under which it shall be paid dependent on 
political decisions. They believe that, in the long run, 
farm income will bé better with less government par- 
ticipation in farming. 

Opposed to them are those who believe that agricul- 
ture is the only competitive business left in the coun- 
try; that this puts the farmer permanently at a 
disadvantage; that more and stronger governmental 
intervention is necessary to offset the farmers’ weak 
bargaining position. 

From government they ask one or both of two types 
of programs: 


1. Tighter regimentation of production and market- 
ing in order that the expected gains from legislated 
scarcity and monopoly pricing can be realized. 


2. Some form of direct income assistance from the 
government as the main reliance in achieving what 
they call justice for the farmer. 


This group believes that farm income will be smaller 
if the area of freedom left to farmers increases; that 
farming as an industry is permanently crippled as 
far as bargaining position is concerned, and that, 
therefore, supplementing farm income from the fed- 
eral treasury is a permanent and continuing necessity. 

Such variance in farm opinion is not new. Divided 
beliefs were evident when Congress first attempted to 
deal with the farm problem back in the 1920's. 

One group insisted that the aim should be to devise 
means of protecting the farmers’ relatively weak bar- 
gaining position in periods of temporary economic 
disturbance. The object, as they saw it, was to provide 
a degree of income protection to stabilize markets and 
restore orderly marketing. This was to prevent undue 
burdens on farmers during a crop marketing year, a 
production cycle, or at the beginning of economic 
decline. 

This plan contemplated a minimum of government 
intervention in economic processes, with main reliance 
on economic forces to guide the farm economy. In 
modern parlance it is represented by the idea that 
price supports should provide a minimum floor against 
disaster. 

The other viewpoint was more ambitious. Its ob- 
jective was to increase the farmers’ relative share of 
the national income. It contemplated a major role for 
government with programs designed to circumvent 
economic forces and minimize their role in the farm 
economy. 

The target was redistribution of income in favor of 
agriculture. 

Years of experiment in trying to reconcile these 
conflicting views have built up the present farm prob- 
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lem. Three other developments have added to the 
complexity: 


> Attempts to control production. 
> Wartime and postwar price policies. 


> The technological revolution in agriculture. 


Controlling production: A major device to foster 


redistribution of income was a series of measures seek- 
ing to control farm output. Since the demand for farm 
products as a whole is inelastic (with the result that 
relatively small amounts of output have magnified 
effects on prices), the idea was that limiting output 
would improve farm income through increased prices. 

The acreage allotments and marketing quotas on 
six crops, categorized as basic, and similar devices for 
other commodities, were thus set up to obtain for 
farmers, through government control, a degree of 
monopoly pricing. 

Although temporarily effective to a limited degree, 
these measures have failed to achieve their objectives. 
Their major effect has been to shunt the surplus prob- 
lem to other commodities. 


Price policies: The second complicating force was the 
wartime and postwar price policy. High price supports 
were instituted to stimulate needed increases in pro- 
duction and to assure farmers against a sudden col- 
lapse at the end of the war. 

They were continued long after the war, partly as 
income redistribution measures, but primarily to buy 
time for orderly readjustment. 

The consequences have been excessive stocks of 
several commodities, continuing spurs to excess capac- 
ity, and price expectations on the part of farmers that 
the economy seems unable to support. 


The technological revolution: A myriad of new tech- 
nical developments has burst on agriculture in the 
past 20 years. These were stimulated to some degree 
by wartime needs for expansion. They were also trig- 
gered by the production controls, as farmers sought 
and found ways to offset the output restrictions. 

A few simple facts show the result: With no expan- 
sion in crop acreage during a quarter of a century, 
40 per cent fewer farm workers are producing 50 per 
cent more output. Twenty-five years ago one farm 
worker supported 10 people. Today he supports 20. 
The result is a volume of farm output which markets 
won’t absorb at prices satisfactory to producers in line 
with present costs. 

The net of these developments is that, in spite of 
extensive, complex and varied programs, the income 
distribution on behalf of farmers is no better today 
than in the 1920’s before all these efforts began. The 
frustrations have led to the present showdown be- 
tween, on the one hand, farmers, farm organization 
leaders and their representatives in Congress who 
contend that the government has not done enough, 
and on the other, farmers, organization leaders and 
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“Now you see why | insisted on 
an ACOUSTONE* ceiling!” 


Yes, ACOUSTONE, the original fis- 
sured mineral acoustical tile, soaks 
up unwanted sounds, helps provide 
the atmosphere that produces more 
efficient workers. But sound ab- 
sorption is just one of seven im- 
portant performance factors of a 
really modern ceiling. For the right 
ceiling construction for your require- 
ments, insist on a ceiling by U.S.G. 


THE CEILING—VITAL ELEMENT IN ANY ROOM— 
RATES THE ATTENTION OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


When you remodel or build, be sure the 
ceiling—most important surface in the 
room—is capable of top performance. 
Contact your ACOUSTONE Tile Contrac 
tor; or write Dept. NB-82, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


*T, M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. for Mineral Acoustical Tite. 
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Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
lo operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
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FARM SHOW-DOWN TAKING SHAPE continued 


Lower price supports could help win 


larger markets to reduce farm surplus 


congressmen who contend that the 
government has done too much. 

In the program which it hopes 
will win support from these rival 
factions, the Administration pro- 
poses to “widen the range within 
which price supports may be pro- 
vided.” Specifically it would permit 
the lowering of minimum price sup- 
ports from 75 per cent of parity to 
60 per cent for basic crops and dairy 
products. This is asked because the 
present range (75 per cent to 90 per 
cent) holds prices so high as to pre- 
vent the industry from expanding 
into new markets needed to absorb 
the increased production. 

One paramount consideration 
must be emphasized as essential to 
market expansion. Growth cannot 


prices declined an average of two 
to three per cent, with a one to 
two per cent increase in consump- 
tion. 

A similar relationship is shown 
for red meats. In five years, retail 
price declines averaging close to six 
per cent have increased per capita 
consumption four per cent. In five 
other years, prices rose on an average 
six per cent with a corresponding 
decline of three per cent in per capita 
consumption. 

These changes may look small, but 
they are especially important when 
they become cumulative over a few 
years. For example, from 1947 to 
1951, retail meat prices rose by 13 
per cent at a cost of a 10 per cent 
decline in consumption per capita. 


FARM FUTURE 









“Our agriculture is not weak, underdeveloped, 
backward or decadent. It is far too dynamic 
progressive, and strong a going concern to be 
adjusted by gentle controls or to submit to 
strong political manipulation. . . . The real 
future of American farming lies in its devel- 


opment to full stature as a self-reliant business.” 


Dr. Karl Brandt, 


Past President, American Farm Economic Association 


be achieved unless commodities are 
available at prices that will bring 
effective demand into the market. 

In the export market, price will 
certainly be a key factor. In the do- 
mestic market, there has been too 
pessimistic a view of the role of price 
in building markets. Some leaders 
have said that, domestically, prices 
make no difference in consumption. 
Since the end of the war, we have 
had seven years when retail prices 
of milk and dairy products rose be- 
tween three and four per cent on the 
average. 

When this happened, per capita 
consumption declined two to three 
per cent. In four years retail dairy 
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From 1951 to 1956, the trend was in 
the other direction: Prices declined 
21 per cent with a 20 per cent in- 
crease in consumption per capita. 

Expansion of markets by finding 
new industrial uses needs to be quali- 
fied with a reminder that, generally 
speaking, the greater possibilities 
seem to be in the direction of raw 
materials, for which the search is 
ever in terms of reducing materials 
costs. 

This proposal faces vigorous op- 
position from those who want more 
government money for farmers. Out- 
lays would presumably be less be- 
cause, with lower supports, less 
output would be delivered to the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation in 
default of price supporting loans, 
and such quantities as are delivered 
will be at lower prices. 

The Administration also proposes 
to abolish escalator clauses in basic 
legislation applying to basic crops. 
Under these clauses the level of 
price supports is tied to the relation- 
ship of supply to demand. When 
supply is lowered in relation to de- 
mand, the schedules call for higher 
support prices. As surpluses are re- 
duced the support prices must be 
raised. This provides incentives to 
pile up new surpluses, keeping farm- 
ers perpetually under the shadow 
of price-depressing surpluses. This 
means that the support levels are 
higher than the prices the commod- 
ities will return in the market. 

Opposition to this is basically the 
same as that opposing lowering the 
minimum support. Farmers would 
obtain less money from the federal 
treasury through the price support 
operation. 

The Administration also asks au- 
thority to increase acreage allot- 
ments of basic crops up to 50 per 
cent. Restrictions under the existing 
formulas have squeezed down the 
allotment, thus limiting producers’ 
income potential from the regulated 
crop. There is pressure in a num- 
ber of commodities to liberalize 
the allotment. The Administration 
coupled its request with the warning 
that acreage increase must be re- 
lated to price adjustments that will 
permit the growth of markets needed 
to absorb the increased production. 

Those who resist the lower sup- 
ports may line up behind increasing 
the allotments. Increased allotments 
without price adjustments would 
provide more income from the gov- 
ernment through the price support 
programs. 

The acreage reserve—the soil 
bank—appears doomed. There is 
little support for it from those who 
want more money put into farmers’ 
pockets now. The principal reason is 
that the rental payments generally 
did not offset the losses of income to 
those who signed up and there was 
little prospect of support for appro- 
priations high enough to yield a net 
supplement to income. 

Now the emphasis is being shifted 
to the conservation reserve and its 
expansion is asked. Under this pro- 
posal, rental contracts would run up 
to 10 years. In spite of the adjust- 
ment objectives, it seems likely now 
that success in getting sufficient sup- 
port to pass the revision will depend 
to a major extent on whether the 
rental rates offered as an inducement 
will exceed the expectations of re- 
turns from cropping by the partici- 

(continued on page 102) 
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The whitest-white typewriter paper 
ever made is Eaton’s Diamond White Bond! 


It has crispness and a quality cockle finish— 
gives new brilliance to all typing. Feels 
rich in the hand, makes an exceptional 
impression. Diamond White Typewriter 
Paper will be a credit to you—and 

easy on the office budget, too! 





In all weights: 100-sheet packets 
and 500-sheet boxes. At your stationer’ s. 
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You can have a 
supervisor ride 
on every truck 

for little more than 
2¢ per trip! 


sancano TACHOGRAPH reports all 
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You can get facts... at low cost ... when you equip trucks with Paces 2. 
TACHOGRAPHS. It’s like having your fleet supervisor ride on LS AK oN 
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every trip... without leaving his desk. ; 
Before each run, or at the beginning of each day, a chart is placed PAY 
inside the Tachograph mounted on the dash. A complete graphic 
record of time of operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances 
traveled is automatically recorded on the chart. 

Charts give graphic reports of every run . . . help cut unscheduled 
stops, let you plan better routing, help control the speed of vehicle, 
lower your operating costs by encouraging savings on gas, oil, 
tires .. . help make your drivers more safety conscious. 

Bulletin SU-3 tells how TACHOGRAPHS can improve your fleet 
operation, Mail the coupon for your copy. 
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Ordinary Brushes 


27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


AL es DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


2nd St.. Milwaukee 3. Wis 








BUSINESS CARD 
THAT KEEPS 
REMINDING! 


Put your business card copy on a 
Barton Pencil. Present it with pride. 
Remind prospects and customers of 
your company, your product, 
\ your service. 

It costs less than lunches 

. and it lasts! 

We'd like you to compare 
the Barton with the very 
best. For free sample, 
send us your busi- 
ness card! 
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Managers polish 
Skills by teaching 


Busines 


development under this 


EXECUTIVES CAN INCREASE their 
own management skills and at the 
same time teach others the basic 
skills under a plan developed by a 
group of businessmen and educators. 

The purpose of the program is to 
pass on to others the management 
skills acquired by a relative few 
in an extended management train- 
ing program. At the same time, 
the teachers—leading businessmen 
—polish their own skills by the very 
act of teaching others, acquire added 
prestige in the community, gain new 
contacts (and sometimes business) 
and do their own companies a public 
relations service. 

The vehicle for this activity is a 
corporation, chartered under the 
laws of North Carolina, called 
Management Development, Inc. But 
the corporation has these unusual 
features: It never pays its stock- 
holders dividends and you can’t buy 
your way into it—you have to work 
your way in. 

The plan was devised by business 
administration professor Rex Wins- 
low of the University of North Car- 
olina to make additional use of the 
pool of highly trained business lead- 
ers being graduated from the school’s 
Executive Program. 

The graduating businessmen qual- 
ify as excellent resources because 
of the highly regarded management 
training program they have taken 
over a six months’ period—one full 
week in the fall, every other week 
end until spring, and ending with 
another full week. 

Professor Winslow says he was 
looking ‘“‘for an apparatus to do the 
job” of extending management train- 
ing to those who, for various rea- 
sons, were unable to take an extend- 
ed management training course. 

Under the Winslow plan, the 
graduating executives receive one 
share of stock in the corporation. 
There are now approximately 150 
shareholders. To gain an additional 
share of stock, an executive has to 
teach one full hour at one of the 
institutes held by the corporation. 

So far the corporation has held 
three such 30-hour institutes in dif- 
ferent cities of North Carolina. A 


smen spread executive 


plan 


fourth one started in March. The 
corporation goes into a city only by 
invitation, usually from the local 
chamber of commerce. Attendance 
at the institutes is limited to 25 
local businessmen at the general 
office or policy-making level. 

“We haven’t tried to give the cor- 
poration publicity,” he says, ‘“‘be- 
cause we have all the time in the 
world to perfect ourselves and our 
methods.” Nevertheless, word has 
gone around the state and several 
invitations are out to have the cor- 
poration hold one of its institutes. 
Since the stockholders in Manage- 
ment Development, Inc., come from 
all over the state, an institute can be 
held within a short distance of a 
pool of trained executives. 

As more executives complete the 
Executive Program at the univer- 
sity, the pool of resources of the cor- 
poration will grow. 

Professor Winslow, who has done 
some teaching in the institutes, han- 
dles part of the administrative work 
of the corporation. He helps set up 
the courses to be taught. Eventually, 
he expects to turn all operations over 
to the corporation. The corporation 
sends out to registrants of the insti- 
tutes study material before every 
meeting. This definitely makes the 
two-and-a-half-hour night sessions 
more fruitful, says Professor Win- 
slow. 

Each registrant is charged $50 for 
the 30-hour course and the money, 
after expenses, is returned by the 
corporation in the form of supplies 
and books. No teacher is paid for 
his work. 

At an institute recently held in 
Ramseur, N. C., the executives 
taught courses in general manage- 
ment, financial management, sales, 
personnel, production and records 
management. The men doing the 
teaching are often leaders in these 
fields. 

Professor Winslow points out that 
since there are some 40 executive 
development programs similar to the 
university’s throughout the United 
States, plans similar to Management 
Development, Inc., could be devel- 
oped in other areas equally well. END 
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BOOM CAN COME 
continued from page 33 


basis all through 1949 but reached 
its peak in March 1954 on an abso- 
lute basis and rose little on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis from April 
through August. 

So many factors are at play in any 
given situation that the balance may 
be precarious. Developments could 
go either way with but slight varia- 
tions in pressures. Because a particu- 
lar combination of forces sent some 
things up or down at a given stage 
four years ago does not mean the 
combination prevailing today will 
cause the same things to rise or fall; 
or, if they do rise or fall, that they 
will do so at the same rate. 

Just as lack of data hid the coming 
of recession, it also confuses our view 
of the future. Some things, both grim 
and cheering, seem clear. 

We know that the economy is not 
in as good condition to withstand 
shocks as it was in 1949 or 1953. 

There was little excess capacity in 
1953. There was appreciable excess 
capacity in 1957. Stock prices in re- 
lation to earnings were in much more 


jj —— 
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favorable position in 1953 than in 
1957. The stock market did not add 
to business pessimism in 1954. In 
fact, business optimism was high in 
1954, in part because President Ei- 
senhower had recently taken over 
and the businessmen were confident 
that the economy would be kept on a 
fairly even keel. Western Europe 
was booming in 1954, and bought a 
large amount of goods from us. It 
is not doing as well for us in 1958. 
A tax cut resulted in a total reduc- 
tion of federal revenues below the 
point they would have reached at the 
economic levels of 1954 of about $7.5 
billion. 

Both retail and wholesale prices 
had remained fairly level on the 
whole in 1953, and had caused no 
buyer hesitation, as they did in 1957. 
These factors and a few others which 
helped us through 1954 are not help- 
ing meet the shocks of 1958. 

In addition, defense orders will 
not be rising enough to cause em- 
ployment in defense industries to be 
higher (and it may be lower) in De- 
cember 1958 than in December 
1957. Construction, as a whole, will 
not rise during 1958. 

On the other hand, many business- 

(continued on page 98) 
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How to work 
sales magic in only 4.'/5 sq. ft. 
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MODERNIZE WITH A NEW, COMPACT 
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YEAR "ROUND AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM! 


In little as 444 sq. ft. of floor space—less than 

required by the average furnace—the Janitrol 

Win-Sum- Matic system provides the finest in 

summer cooling and clean gas heating! 
Creates a year ‘round atmosphere of comfort DIVISION 

that attracts more customers, helps keep SURFACE COMBUSTION 
employees alert and efficient. Convenient __ CORPORATION 

time payments can be‘ arranged, so don't COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
delay. Ask your Janitrol dealer about a In Canada 
“Win-Sum-Matic for your business. Moffats Ltd., Toronto 15 


JANITROL HEATING 
AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 











Bass Fishermen will 

Say I'm Crazy... 

until they try 
my method! 


| But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 
told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 


| Don’tjump at conclusions, I’m nota manufacturerof and pull in ferocious big ones while they come home 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell.I’m empty handed. Nospecialskill isrequired. The method 

| a professional man and makea good living in my pro-__is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is fishing. And, handsofanold timer. My method will be disclosed only 
quite by accident, I’vediscovered how to go to waters to those menin each area who will give me their word 
that most fishermen say are fished out and come in of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

| with a good catch of the biggest bass that you ever Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 

| saw. The savage old bass that got so big, becausethey _try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 

| were “‘wise”’ to every ordinary way of fishing. your local waters. Let me tell you why I let you try 





This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, out my unusual method for the whole fishing season 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, handline without risking a penny of your money. Send your 
| fishing, live bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, name for details of my money-back trial offer. 
or seining. No live bait or prepared bait is used. You There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
can carry all of the equipment you need in one hand. other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 
| Thewhole method can belearnedintwenty minutes @ntee that the information I send you will make you 
| —twenty minutes of fascinating reading. Alltheex- 2 sagen. spline decide to try my method! 
| tra equipment you need, you can buy locally atacost And then, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
| oflessthana deter. Yet with it, you can come -) after Send your name, today. This will be fun. 
| an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your i i 
| life, with a stringer full. Rot one or two aiseabl 12 ERIC S. FARE, Libertyville 11, Ill. 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real | 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind Eric S. Fare, Libertyville 11, Ilinois 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- | Dear Mr. Fare: Send me complete information | 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely | without any charge and without the slightest ob- | 
legal, too—in every state. ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 
This amazing method was developed by a little catching big bass from waters many say are | 
group of professional fishermen. Though they were “fished out,” even when the old timers are report- | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 
public guides, they rarely divulged their method to their | ing “No Luck.” 
patrons. They used it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is possible that no man on your waters has | Name 





ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed-mouthed asa man who has suddenly discovered 
a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
| in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 
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@ABFUND 


You are in business to earn a profit. But over and above that, 





you have responsibilities to society. 

It is your responsibility, for instance, to meet the needs of the 
people for goods and services—to make wide use of natural 
resources —to provide jobs. 

It is your responsibility to share your wisdom and views on 
national issues with government officials—to formulate national 
policies — to solve national problems. 


It is your responsibility to keep the economy expanding —to 











AMENTALS 


keep the country increasingly strong and productive, not only 





for national defense but also for everyday living. 

The national organization through which the businessmen of 
America work together to exercise their leadership in national 
affairs, and to fulfill their social responsibilities, is the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

For information, write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











BOOM CAN COME 


continued 


men believe the time is approaching 
for an increase in consumer pur- 
chases of nondurables. Both econo- 
mists and businessmen are more con- 
fident of the basic strength in this 
than in other areas. 

Consumer expenditures for dura- 
bles were about 7.5 per cent higher 
in the third quarter of 1949 and 31% 
per cent higher in the third quarter 
of 1954 than they had been in the 
years preceding the recession. Ex- 


penditures for nondurables were 
nearly two per cent higher in the 
third quarter of 1954 than they were 
on the average in 1953. These in- 
creases occurred despite the fact that 
1948 and 1953 had been exceptional- 
ly high years. The year 1957 was not 
an exceptionally high one. Expendi- 
tures for consumer durables reached 
their peak in the first quarter of 1957 
and have probably dropped five per 
cent or more, ‘since then. Nondura- 
ble expenditures reached their peak 
in the third quarter of 1957 and have 
dropped one per cent or so since. 
Consumer expenditures, therefore, 
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SCOTSMAN-—$1595* 


Truck D —$1854t* 
Truck F —$1873* 
Truck C —$1884* 
TruckiIH —$1905* 
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Studebaker Scotsman 


Studebaker brings you a rugged all-purpose pickup 
at a price so low that competition can’t touch it... 
let’s compare, for this is where savings start! 
America’s lowest-priced pickup 
Buy a Scotsman and SAVE $259 
Buy a Scotsman and SAVE $278 
Buy a Scotsman and SAVE $289 
Buy a Scotsman and SAVE $310 
Buy a Scotsman and SAVE $374 


And gear ratios carefully matched to its efficient “6” 
engine gives Scotsman superior gasoline economy — 
this means greater savings that will continue every 
day. Get the complete story —see your dealer today. 


Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION 
Whe fe wide of Workmanshep ONL fest / 


*Price for Standard ac pel pickup with box, including servicing for retail delivery. Optional equipment 
a. 
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Only 


$1595" 








Service for retail delivery not included. 
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could start rising in 1958 and help to 
push the economy up in the near 
future. 

The cost of money discouraged 
home building in 1957. The decline 
in the volume of home building 
helped dampen sales for consumer 
durables such as kitchen and other 
household equipment. The result of 
the reduction in interest rates which 
became evident in the fall of 1957, 
and the increased availability of 
funds is already showing up in easier 
mortgage lending and in a higher 
volume of housing starts. This could 
stimulate an increase in the sale of 
consumer durables. 

Steel may be another factor of 
strength. 

Steel inventories in November 
1953 were very high even for the 
level of consumption at that time. 
The statistics available then indi- 
cated that inventories might be ex- 
pected to drop to minimum usable 
levels by March 1954. Most firms 
thought they could rely on inven- 
tories of their suppliers and so ne- 
glected their own, allowing them to 
drop too low by the summer of 1954 
—with unfortunate effects on the 
economy and their profits. The frag- 
mentary data available now suggest 
that a similar situation is developing 
again. 

Orders for quick deliveries began 
to be pressed by July or August 
of 1954. They are already coming 
again. This is a hint, but only a hint. 
It may be that firms are protecting 
their inventories better than they did 
in 1954. But if they are ordering for 
quick delivery, it may be that their 
inventories are already depleted to 
about the levels they reached in July, 
1954. If the first surmise is correct 
and inventories are being protected, 
steel orders could stay low for many 
weeks. If the second is right, steel 
orders may rise in April. It could 
make a big difference to the economy 
if steel orders rose appreciably in 
April. 

A rise in steel orders would not 
necessarily mean that orders in other 
areas would have to rise soon in or- 
der to match current consumption. 
We do not have inventory data 
comparable even to that for steel:for 
most commodities. What we do have 
is based on sample reporting, and on 
calculations of residuals. Estimates 
of production are matched against 
estimates of shipments, and residual 
figures must often be used as a basis 
for estimating whether inventories 
rose or declined, and by how much. 


A better future 


Such inventory estimates can be 
so far off—as can our statistics in 
other fields—as to be of little value 
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in judging when a turn will come, 
or has come. They may be of no 
value in judging when pinch-points 
will come which will result in a flood 
of orders or in a slowing down of 
production. 

Consequently production might 
increase sharply in the near future 
without warning just as it dropped 
sharply with little warning in the 
fall of 1957. 

If we are to know, in the future, 
where we are going with a degree of 
certainly that will enable us to act, 
we will need dependable statistics 
kept constantly up to date. 

The Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan has been 
making surveys of consumer inten- 
tions for the Federal Reserve Board, 
and others, for several years. 

Other research centers have been 
doing similar work. 

Given adequate resources, these 
centers could quickly and at frequent 
intervals provide us with barometer 
readings of consumer intentions 
which would be a better guide than 
we have. 

The Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress have fre- 
quently pointed out that most of the 
other data needed also could be ob- 
tained readily at low cost. In other 
words, reliable data on which to base 
judgments on major matters, such 
as probable consumer attitudes, in- 
ventories, business investment, and 
so on could be obtained for the econ- 
omy if we were willing to spend only 
minute fractions of the amount to 
follow the trends in the national 
economy that we spend to follow or 
create prospects for particular com- 
modities. 

As the situation is today, we do 
not know now that consumers, or 
others, will help bring us out of the 
recession in the summer of 1958 any 
more than we knew in the spring of 
1957 that a combination of events 
would make trouble for us by winter. 

The government should place a 
high priority on the development 
and dissemination of useful, accurate 
data concerning the economy. We 
need to know what is happening. 
Even more important, we need to 
know why it is happening, promptly, 
regularly, accurately. 

The availability of such data 
would have suggested the probabil- 
ity of a sharp drop last summer, 
instead of forcing us to wait until 
October to discover it. It would have 
indicated that the drop could be 
severe instead of forcing us to wait 
until December to know that it was 
severe. 

Then, forewarned, we could have 
been forearmed. 

—ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
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Bruning Copying Machines Make 
“Heavenly” Paperwork Savings 
for Famous Carpet Company! 


James Lees and Sons Company, famous makers of “those 
heavenly carpets by Lees,’’ uses modern Bruning Copy- 
flex copying machines to process over 150 different 
forms and reports on a fast one-writing basis. 

In one warehouse order-invoice operation, alone, 
Copyflex saves over $10,000 annually in clerical work. 
Customer invoices are mechanically reproduced by 
Copyflex directly from original written or typed orders. 
This has completely eliminated clerical rewriting, re- 
typing, and proofreading; has saved the expense of three 
typists during peak-load periods. 

You, too, can eliminate a vast amount of clerical work 
with Copyflex. Machines are clean, odorless, economical 
—letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for 
materials. Desk Top Model, shown above, is $555. Larger 
models available. Get full information about Copyflex 
by mailing the coupon now. 


(BRUNING 
pytlex 








Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 41-NB 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 

Offices in Principal U. S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please send me booklets on Copyflex for 
(J Order-Invoice (0 Other applications 
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Build well— 
yet conserve 
your precious 


working capital 





Werte 


“Shirtsleeve’ buildings or modern, architectur- 
ally-styled, prestige structures—your Butler 
Builder and the Butler Buildings System save 
money either way. 


with Butler 
pre-engineered 
buildings 


Capital is far too precious to bury in 
non-earning facilities. Yet, when you 
must build, you may be caught be- 
tween the high cost of good construc- 
tion and the endless expense of 
cheap buildings. But do you know 
that you can sidestep much planning 
delay and expense —order buildings 
like punch presses—and still get 
quality buildings at attractive prices? 

You can—with Butler metal! build- 
ings. Pre-engineered and precision 
mass-produced, they provide advan- 
tages possible in no other type of 
building. Fast construction cuts 
weeks—sometimes months —off 
building time. Future expansion or 
alteration is easiest, fastest and low- 
est-cost of any type building. Your 
employees will enjoy better lighting, 
better ventilation, better temperature 
control than in most other types of 
buildings, regardless of cost. Learn 
the reasons why. Call your nearest 
Butler Builder. He is listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings.” Or write us direct. 


ee, pagyse” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 

Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City & Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Executive 
Trends 


Lo, the mighty cost cutters 


Cost-cutting, a subject which fell into comparative disrepute during 
sunnier years of the recent boom, is getting more respectful con- 
sideration from executives in the current business readjustment. 

Where once they were inclined to ho-hum a proposal to search for 
waste, inefficiency and duplication in their operations, cost-minded 
Managers now are pressing the search with all the diligence of a 
Sherlock Holmes tracking Professor Moriarity. 

Do we have five people doing the work that three could do? Have 
our divisions gotten so big that they are spawning an unnecessary 
bureaucracy? Can we get by with less paper handling? Can we 
reduce tool loss, and eliminate our less profitable products? These 
are the kinds of questions that managers are asking. 
> The truth is that cost control is a virtue which should be practiced in 
fair weather as well as foul. An increasing number of business organiza- 
tions are becoming aware of this and are working to build permanent 
machinery—in some cases cost vigilance committees—for the continuing 
suppression of waste, unnecessary expense and the other things which erode 
profits. 


Tips on cutting costs 


In their search for obvious waste and inefficiency, managers some- 
times overlook the subtle inefficiencies in their operations. Like 
unwelcome relatives, these may prove hard to get out of the house 
simply because they have been there so long. Consultant John F. 
Gustafson (McKinsey & Co., Inc.) puts “certain time-worn assump- 
tions” in this category, blames them for high distribution costs. 

Here are two shaky assumptions: “Our salesmen know all the 
best prospects and don’t need to be told where to call for most prof- 
itable results.” “Our salesmen eventually learn the best ways to sell 
if they stick at the job long enough.” 

Mr. Gustafson urges businessmen to identify and challenge such 
long-standing assumptions, then use careful cost analysis to deter- 
mine where waste is hiding. 

P One national sales organization, in quest of ways to trim costs, discovered 
that its sales districts—last reorganized several years ago—had not been 
altered to fit the present sales climate. The setup was producing a loss of 


$45,000 a year in one district alone. Result: The old plan has been scrapped 
and is being revamped to meet present needs. 


Business statesmen view our future 


Five men whose ages and experiences qualify them to be described 
as “elder statesmen” of American business recently were asked by 
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the American Management Association to tell how the future looks 
to them. 

One, 85-year-old Joseph R. Knowland, publisher of the Oakland, 
Calif., Tribune, said inflation, in his view, is the most serious prob- 
lem which America faces. A self-identified optimist, Mr. Knowland 
thinks we'll solve the problem. Emil Schram, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, agreed that inflation—“constantly 
increasing costs without a comparable increase in productivity”— 
is perhaps the greatest danger facing the country. 

Other challenges cited by the veteran executives: America’s 
involvement in world affairs; taxes; welfare statism; growing labor 
power and industry’s comparative passivity in the face of it. 
> How do these old-timers feel about retirement? One said this: “I had 
not gottén going when I was 50. I think that anybody that wants to retire 
at 40 or 50 should not have started working to begin with.” Best advice 
to younger men? Typical comment: “If we can teach our children that 


nothing is going to take the place of hard work and honesty and good 
intent, they will be successful.” 


What causes defective executive action? 


What are the deficiencies in skill, personality, background or view- 
point that cause an executive to fall short of the model? This ques- 
tion is asked and answered by Dr. Vincent A. Flynn, research 
director of the Society for the Advancement of Manageinent (for 
other views, see page 34). 

Dr. Flynn blames five basic weaknesses for individual executive 
failure. These include failure to put the job, the organization and 
business colleagues in proper perspective; failure to build loyalty 
of subordinates through good example; failure to effect a morally 
correct reconciliation between legitimate profit interest for the 
organization and discharges of long-employed personnel following 
mergers, retrenchments, etc.; failure to eliminate company politick- 
ing, and failure to surrender the prerogative of decision-making 
when circumstances warrant it. 
> Of this last point, Dr. Flynn says some administrators today will balk 
at acceding to the recommendations of technical men on their staffs whose 
judgment on something is obviously better, though different, from their 
own. To save face, the executive might bottle up recommendations in com- 
mittee or modify them to death. Two cures are possible: humility or coercion. 


What to do with a new idea 


Business never tires of looking for better ways to find and appraise 
new ideas. In the present business situation this quest has taken on 
an added emphasis. Companies are looking for ways to stimulate 
sales, making merchandising more effective, break into new markets. 

J. O. Reinecke (Reinecke and Associates) says that when you 
select a new product idea for screening, you should treat it gently 
but firmly. Gather all information pertinent to it, and don’t let its 
possibly radical nature scare you away. 

Consider only positive factors of a new idea in your first evalua- 
tion, Mr. Reinecke says. List the plus factors—convenience, labor- 
saving appeal, or what have you. After you have thoroughly con- 
sidered the positive factors, then you should move on and examine 
the idea for its negative features. 
> Mr. Reinecke warns that new product ideas probably should be avoided 
if they entail the need tor extensive consumer education, if they are an addi- 
tion to an already crowded product field, or if production of the product 
would involve materials which are difficult to obtain. 
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“It Takes One to Catch One”’ 


“Yes, it takes a businessman to sell a businessman, and that’s 
just why I want you to join the Contact Club of our Chamber 
of Commerce, Andy. Our job is to contact and bring in new 
members; so you might say we’re the lifeblood of the Chamber. 
After all, we need an ever-increasing membership if we are 
to continue our useful, ever-expanding program. 


“A membership committee, whether you call it the Contact 
Club, the Wheelers, or even the Sparkplugs, is an effective 
means of enlisting new members. Our Chamber manager is 
busy enough keeping the Chamber and its program running 
smoothly and coordinating the work of the various committees. 
But the Contact Club is a bunch of businessmen talking to 
their own kind. We put on a drive for a week out of the year 
and the rest of the time we give but an hour or two each week. 


“That hour or two can be most productive for you, Andy. 
You'll enjoy the contacts you make—many of them will prove 
valuable to you as well as to the Chamber. That’s why I always 
say: ‘Help your local Chamber and you will be helping your- 
self, too.’ So join us. Work with us. We’ll all be gainers.” 


Rete Ftog ress 


Speaking for 
your local Chamber of Commerce 





FARM SHOW-DOWN 


continued from page 93 


Administration 
plans for REA 
and conservation 


pants—on whether it yields more 
money now. 

The Administration also asks ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act 
with an additional $1.5 billion to 
continue the disposal of surpluses. 
Although this program does not pro- 
vide direct current sources of money 
to farmers, some of its support from 
those who want more money now for 
farmers is based on the hope that 
cleaning out some of the stocks in 
the ccc cupboard will make room 
for more; that reducing the govern- 
ment stocks will minimize the em- 
barrassment of their size, and ease 
the pressure against further accu- 
mulation under the price support 
programs. 

Thus the chances for continuing 
income supplements through price 
supports are thought to be enhanced. 

Two other major Administration 
proposals are not related to the price 
support issue. 

One is to pare down the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program. Under 
this program the government shares 
with farmers the cost of carrying out 
certain practices aimed at conserv- 
ing soil and water. The Administra- 
tion proposes to cut this assistance 
from $250 million to $125 million, 
with adjustments “‘to direct the pro- 
gram away from practices contribut- 
ing most to immediate increases in 
agricultural production.” But vig- 
orous opposition to the cut can be 
expected because, once again, “‘it 
will take from the farmers income 
that they need.” 

The second is the proposal to pro- 
vide an orderly transition from gov- 
ernment to private financing of the 
Rural Electrification Program. This 
has become something more than a 
farm program, since, according to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. among 
new customers added annually, non- 
farm users outnumber farmers near- 
ly three to one. 

But transition to private financ- 
ing implies an end ultimately of the 
financing of these operations at the 
subsidized interest rate of two per 
cent which is less than the cost of 
borrowed money to the federal treas- 
ury. Thus the opposition protests 
that this raises the costs of services 
to farmers by depriving them of the 
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money involved in the interest sub- 
sidy. 

These illustrations emphasize the 
increasing focus on the question 
whether farm programs should or 
should not provide more federal 
money to farmers. Continuation of 
some of these programs has been 
supported in the past in order to 
buy time to permit basic adjust- 
ments. But it has become an increas- 
ingly sobering thought to many 
farmers and their leaders that the 
time bought has not yielded im- 
provements in the situation, while 
the continuation of the programs 
has aggravated the problems. 

Such subsidy approaches as soil 
banks, excessive price supports and 
direct payment programs have been 
justified by some advocates as in- 
come supplements due farmers in 
order to offset what is thought to be 
the permanently disadvantaged posi- 
tion of farmers in the economy. 

Experience shows, however, that 
as rapidly as subsidies become cer- 
tain or predictable as to amount and 
timing, they increase the value of 
land and other resources in produc- 
ing. They become the basis for cap- 
italization into higher values as 
reflected in the bidding for such re- 
sources. As long as there is private 
property and competition within and 
between farmers or those who would 
farm, the payments involved in such 
subsidies will become capital bo- 
nuses to those holding resources 
when they become predictable, and 
soon after that, costs to succeeding 
farmers. What starts as an income 
supplement thus is transformed into 
a capital cost making necessary its 
continuance to avoid unfairly penal- 
izing the holders. Meanwhile, the in- 
come benefits they are supposed to 
convey have been lost. 

There is perhaps an easy tendency 
to blame the current predicament 
of the farmer on the farmer himself. 
It is fair to remember that much of 
the current situation is the result of 
the wartime challenge to agriculture 
to expand to meet emergency needs. 
Farmers and their associated busi- 
nesses and industries made a mag- 
nificent response to this challenge. 

An important part of the present 
problem is due to the difficulties of 
getting back to normal after that 
crisis. Farmers and policy makers 
alike need the understanding and 
support of the country in construc- 
tively making the transition. 

The public thus has a responsibil- 
ity to insist, along with millions of 
farmers and their leaders, upon a 
constructive approach and solutions 
that eliminate the deadlock, lift the 
crisis, and permit agriculture to go 
forward as a free and prosperous in- 
dustry {WALTER B. GARVER | 
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QUENCH YOUR THIRST FOR NEW BUSINESS 





IN THE BILLION DOLLAR 
SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY 


These days everyone's thirsty. And when established markets begin to run 
dry that's the time to look into new ones. 
The billion dollar soft drink industry can very well be your new thirst 
quencher. For, while a soft drink sounds simple, its manufacture is a 
detailed, complex procedure. And the nation’s better than 5,000 inde- 
pendent bottlers scattered throughout the United States are the kind of 
businessmen who seek out new equipment, new methods, to cut their costs, 
increase their production, find new markets and improve their profits. 
Often a product you've been selling to another industry is exactly what 
the bottler needs. 
But the nation’s bottling industry is difficult to sell in a concentrated way 
— it’s hard to reach with individual sales calls because the industry is 
spread all over the United States map. However, the one place where you 
can meet the entire industry at one time is: 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOFT DRINK EXPOSITION 
AND CONCURRENT CONVENTION 
November 17 to 20, 1958 * Atlantic City, N. J. 
In just four days, you can explore this industry. Meet, in person, almost 
all the key people of the nation’s wide scattered bottlers. It is the once-a- 
year event, sponsored by the industry's national association — American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. Every bottler attends if he can. 
Exhibit in this Exposition yourself. See what bottlers buy to maintain and 
run their plants at a profit. 
In your own exhibit at the Exposition you can meet these men in their best 
buying frame of mind. Moreover, participation enrolls you as an ABCB 
associate member, thereby broadening the industry's benefits to you. 
For complete information about booth space, or for complimentary admis- 
sion tickets, write “‘Soft Drink Exposition."” 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 





1128 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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—to your executive friends 
We'll send a copy with your 


compliments. Simply fill in and 
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MAGIC MAIL PLAN 


that comes with this Little Machine 
CAN MAKE YOU *5°° AN HOUR 


Write today for free facts about the newest and 
most fascinating of all new home operated busi- 
nesses. For the first time, a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profits of 
Plastic Sealing and Plastic Lam- 
inating within the reach of the 
small operator. Anyone can 
learn to operate it with a few 
minutes practice. Then—with 
our MAGIC MAIL PLAN—can 
get mail orders pouring in daily 
with cash in every envelope. 


No Canvassing or Selling 


Fill orders at home in spare time 
to start. Then expand to fall 
time business. We even supply 
circulars to bring back cash 
and orders. Rush name for all 
the facts you need to start. A 
postcard will do. No charge. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 
L-108-D, Chicago 26, Illinois 







The machine is turn- 
ae out a job that will 
bring operator $2.58, 
by mail. Material cost 
only 1c. 


1512 Jarvis, Dept. 

















MODERN KEY CONTROL... O 








IS YOURS TODAY 
WITH TELKEE SYSTEMS 


Control keys without fuss or bother, and have com- 
plete key security. Save on replacement costs for 
locks because better duplicate keys can be cut. Telkee 
Systems, capacities from 21 to 2240 keys, belong in 


up-to-date offices, plants, institutions and commercial 
establishments 
free booklet: 


Prove it to yourself. Write today for 
“The Key To The Whole Thing 


Address Dept. I-48 





The MOORE KEY CONTROL® Systems 
P. O. MOORE, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SUNROC CORPORATION GLEN RIDDIE PA 
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THE TRUTH 


If you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 investor you 
should have our free folder ‘‘What Is A Royal- 

?”’ for higher monthly income than is possible 
elsewhere. No stocks for sale. Address Operator 
NB, Rm. 724, Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 














ESHELMAN GOLF CARS COST FAR bess 






Ny) 2 
CHOICE! ELECTRIC OR GASOLINE POWER 


Both at same low price! Both feature 
new extra power, depend- 
ability, enjoyment! Handles 
like big car. Holds 2 adults 
and 3 bags comfortably. 
Also ideal cars for sport 
use. Write for FREE liter- 
ature. 


Dept. 


Patented 
530, ESHELMAN, Balto. 2, Md. 





SPACE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale, 4 year old building, Lexington, N. C. 
30,000 sq. ft., concrete floor, steel frame struc- 
ture, with office space. Located on railroad sid- 
ing, heavy duty building suitable for factory 
or warehouse. 

$90,000 


THOMAS & HOWARD CO., Charlotte, N.C. 














THE NEW LINDY AUDITOR'S FINE POINT PEN 


In 6 Colors of ink Guaranteed 
Designed for those who : 
prefer a fine Point Pen 
Giant 6 inch 
Ink Supply OENOTES 

COLOR OF INK 


LEE PEN CO. 16 court st., Dept. NB, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
104 







RUE © BLACK 
GREEN © GROWN 
REO © LAVENDER 
COLOR OF PEN 
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William B. Holt of Santa Ana, California, telephoning an out-of-town client 


Three out-of-town telephone calls—*11,000 in sales 


“T heard about other busi- 
nesses selling successfully by 
telephone,’ says William B. 
Holt, California mortgage 
broker, “‘so I decided to try it 
myself. I did, and the results 
were astounding! 


“The first three calls I placed 
to out-of-town clients produced 
a total of $11,000 in sales! 


“Now we're calling all our 


clients from coast to coast regu- 
larly,” says Mr. Holt. “In addi- 
tion, we invite clients to call us 
collect. It’s good business and 
it pays for itself a hundred times 
over.” 


Why not try selling your out-of- 
town customers by telephone? 
It’s easy, personal, low in cost. 
And it gets results. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Baltimore to Philadelphia 55¢ 15¢ 
Newark to Richmond 95¢ 25¢ 
Milwaukee to Omaha $115 30¢ 
Chicago to Dallas $150 40¢ 
Santa Ana, Calif., 

to Portland, Ore. $160 45¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Here’s the road to 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


WE ARE SPENDING MONEY with one hand to build 
up what we are energetically tearing down with the 
other. The fact that we are doing both these things 
in the name of national security apparently makes 
them acceptable at home, however confusing they 
may be abroad. 

So long as we follow our present course, $39 billion 
—or $100 billion—cannot buy security. Money can 
perhaps buy defense. But security is a matter of moral 
fiber—a personal willingness to face life’s hazards 
with confidence. No legislature can decree a state of 
public self-assurance. 

In this country’s recent past, no legislature needed 
even to try. 

We were then a self-reliant people. We stood erect, 
bending over only to seize our own bootstraps and tug 
ourselves a notch nearer our personal destiny. We 
were brash, rude, uncultured, uncouth by European 
standards, but we built railroads and cities and pri- 
vate fortunes—and private debts. We grew into and 
across the Indian country where safety depended on 
the Sharp’s rifle over the mantel and a distant cav- 
alry troop which Congress sometimes forgot to pay. 
We accepted responsibility for our own aged, our own 
infirm, and our own mistakes. 

We were not necessarily happy, because we had 
problems. But we had little time to grieve. Many of us 
died poor. Most of us died young. 

But we died free. 

And, in dying, we attained the only absolute secu- 
rity that any living thing can ever reach. 


Today our national policy seems to accept that the 
spirit of self-sufficiency is dead—or perhaps ought 
to be. 

A casual glance at laws passed or proposed gives 
evidence of the governmental belief that nobody who 
depends on his own resources can do anything. 

Government will, or wants to, help farmers, small 
businessmen, students, the aged, the disabled, the 
poorly housed, the lowly paid, the veterans. It is eager 
to build sewers and dams and power lines and bomb 
shelters. 

It is ready to guide the setting of prices, prescribe 
courses of action. 

It is equally ready with equalizing taxation and 
stigmatizing scrutiny to discourage those who rise too 
high or grow too big. 

Such policies may improve national comfort, or 
happiness or complacency, but to urge them as neces- 
sary to national security is a misuse of language. 

In life, as in modern traffic, no person can be secure. 
Alertness, skill and acquaintance with the nature of 
danger, can increase safety in traffic. They can also 
increase safety in life where the risks increase with the 
importance of the enterprise. 

Since the nation is really a group of persons, it fol- 
lows that the safest nation is that one with the most 
alert and skillful body of citizens. 

Any government policy which purposes to remove 
the need for alertness or the need for skill, not only 
fails to increase national security 

It weakens national safety. 
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1. 
Bill Lacey smiled, ‘“‘My plant’s insured—I really know the score!” 
But one grim day a boiler blew a hole clear through the floor. 
Assembly lines a shambles, Lacey couldn't meet his orders. 


Insured or not, to pay his bills he had to take in boarders. 




















Then—Johnny-on-the-spot—a man from Travelers viewed the scene; 
Said he to Bill, “Let ws insure each boiler and machine.” 
“Fat lot of help insurance was for me,” poor Bill retorted. 


“I've news for you, so hear me out,”’ the Travelers man reported. 

















3 
“T'll draw you up a plan that pays the whole calamity, 
Instead of simply covering the mess that you can see. 
For fixed expenses, normal profits—Travelers foots the bill; 


Until you’re back to normal and there’s money in the till.” 











4, 
Said Bill, “If I had had your plan I could pick up the pieces— 
Rebuild my plant on firmer ground so I'd be rich as Croesus,” 
So hurry! Call a Travelers man and get his wondrous plan— 


Then even blown-up boilers can’t make you an also-ran. 


AVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident * Group + Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 





Works Manager writes: “We've used aluminum roof coatings for years. 


NOW SIPES GIVES US A CHOICE OF COLORS” 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. gets protection 
plus better appearance with 


GD LUMA-TINT 


Colored Aluminum Paint 


There’s something new over the I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. in 
Greensburg, Pa.—bright, handsome roofs protected with Sipes 
Luma-Tint, one of the new, colored aluminum coatings made with 
Atcoa® Aluminum Pigment. 

Mr. J. E. Scheibler, works manager, writes, “We've used alu- 
minum coatings for years on our 165,000 sq ft of roofs. Now for the 
first time we have a choice of colors with Sipes Luma-Tint. We're 
mighty pleased with this new product.” 

Yes, here is the new way to protect and spruce up your property 
in one economical operation. Here are the famous weather-proofing 
qualities of bright aluminum coatings plus a choice of lightfast 
colors. Heavy-duty coatings like Luma-Tint are ideal for built-up 
composition roofing, asphalt and asbestos shingles, tar paper, con- 
crete, cinder block and stucco. They are also recommended for 
corrugated steel, sheet metal and weathered, galvanized surfaces. 

Easy to apply with ordinary roofing brush or spray gun, colored 
aluminum coatings remain firm and pliable in any climate—will 
not run in summer or crack in winter. And once applied, the colors 
actually intensify with weathering. 


Ask your maintenance superintendent or ¥ a | 
contractor to investigate colored aluminum } ALCOA ®&. | 
coatings today. It’s an investment that pays ALUMINUM | 
off in better plant protection, better com- 
munity relations. ee 

Alcoa does not make colored aluminum Hig) 
coatings, but we will be happy to refer you “ALCOA THEATRE" 
to reputable manufacturers who do. Send sane tiiie tenes 
today for our free booklets. ar 


SES TT ES 


R & | E Equipment Division (I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co.), with 165,000 sq ft of roofs to maintain, chose 
Luma-Tint in green for fresh new appearance. 
Luma-Tint colored aluminum paint is made by 
James B. Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Aluminum Company of America 
Paint Service Bureau 
1715-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send your booklets: 
[_] Painting with Aluminum 


[_] Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings Make Time 
Stand Still 


| am interested 
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